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rw YorK Lavy: ** Didn’t you hear me ring, Mary? 
Mary: *‘ Not till the third time, M’m.”’ 
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He ‘other half’’ has been for 
I some time a subject of curiosity 
or interest to those moved by 
literary, philanthropic, or fashionable 
impulses, anid the gruesome details as 
to how many inmates back rooms in 
rear tenements are made to contain, 
and the particulars of the terrible en- 
vironment in which the children of the 
poor scramble to maturity—they can- 
not with truth be said to be ** reared ’’— 
are all sadly familiar. Indeed, so indus- 
triously have the writers, the humane 
statisticians, and the ‘*slummers”’ 
investigated and reported results, that 
there seems to be little or nothing left 
to learn in regard to the much-to-be- 
pitied, also much-to-be-blamed, sub- 
merged half. 


Along with all this activity in 
becoming acquainted with the flotsam 
and jetsam of humanity—more eu- 
phonious if less literal than calling it 
‘¢dregs*’—is a curious ignorance of 
and indifference to certain active agen- 
eies, having for their object the better- 
ment of the race, ethically, and which 
involve the energies of many thousands 
of people. That certain classes, such 
as people of fashion, college pro- 
fessors, artists or agnostics, should 
be in ignorance of organizations of 
a religious character, composed for 


the most part of middle-class people of 
the conventional type, would not be 


surprising, but that the omniscient 
journalist should have been caught 
napping, as was the case some four 
years ago, when the Christian Endeavor 
Society held its eleventh annual con- 
vention in New York, is only one of 
many indications that the public gen- 
erally is not any better informed about 
other sections of the human family than 
it was in regard to the ‘¢ other half*’ a 
few years ago. 

In a vague way it may be known that 
there are leagues composed of more or 
less young people, and that there are 
White Cross, and purity and temper- 
ance societies, but of the extent of these 
organizations, of the details of the 
work accomplished by the members, 
and the result of all this activity to the 
individual and to the community the 
general public knows little or nothing. 
To any one who has even the most su- 
perficial acquaintance with any of these 
associations the indifference with which 
most cultivated people regard them is 
surprising. 


Men ungallantly say that they do well 


enough to provide an occupation for 
spinsters who, being passé, are counted 
out on social pleasures, and that also the 
great mass of emotional religionists find 
vent in them for their enthusiasms. 


This attitude, a compound of indif- 
ference, ignorance and insufferable im- 
pertinence, is not warranted by the 
facts. There may be an excess of emo- 
tionalism, or of formalism, or narrow 
theological bias, or a dozen other faults 
—some or all of which are characteristic 
of human institutions of every class— 
but, whatever their shortcomings, they 
work for the elevation of the race, and 
their influence is wholly in that direc- 
tion. All classes come within the 
sphere of their influence, and even in 
this scientific and somewhat prosaic 
century the result of their teachings is 
to nerve even the unlettered and those 
ill in body to be martyrs. To illus- 
trate : Among the societies is a special 
league which encourages its members 
to righteous living by means of certain 
regulations which are sufficiently pro- 
nounced in character to mark those who 
observe them. A poor, ignorant do- 
mestic, a member of the league, was 
the target for many sneering remarks 
from her fellow servants, who, although 
her coreligionists, resented her stricter 
sense of honor and her loyalty to her 
church’s teachings. It chanced that 
the ‘‘leaguer’” fell ill, and, without any 
appreciation of the pathos of her recital, 
when she recovered she explained to her 
patron that she had wished for her or 
some other of her sympathizing friends, 
so that when in torture she might find a 
measure of relief in crying. As it was, 
she fought back the tears and stifled the 
cry for fear of bringing discredit on her 
league, surrounded as she was by those 
who would have promptly declared that 
she was rebelling against God. The 
martyr and her tormentors were only 
plain, ignorant girls, but these facts do 
not. impair the beauty of her act of 
heroism. The same domestic, being 
reproached by another maid for being 
so painstaking over the hemming of 
some tea towels, answered very simply 
‘‘that she wouldn’t insult God with 
long stitches.” This very humble per- 
son is made the heroine of this page in 
the hope that an indifferent reader or 
two may be persuaded to investigate 
the ‘‘league-and-society *’ half of hu- 
man society, and find out what a really 
beautiful and practical work all these 
agencies are accomplishing. 




















HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He altruist seems likely to find himself 
I haled before a police justice as a sus- 
picious character if he undertakes to 
carry out benevolent impulses in New York. 
At least such was the depressing experience 
recently of two kindly intentioned people. 
One Dr. Z , a reputable physician, having 
been victimized to the extent of losing some 
valuable instruments by a plausible caller, be- 
thought him that the fellow might practice his 
cunning in the offices of other physicians, and 
like a good Samaritan Dr. Z called upon 
a professional brother and warned him against 
the thief. So far from appreciating his 
friendly offices the physician regarded Dr. 
Z with suspicion, and when he left the 
house watched him, and upon seeing that he 
took his way to the office of another doctor in 
the neighborhood the unappreciative physician 
had the altruist promptly arrested as a suspi- 
cious character! It did not take the latter 
long to prove himself and his intentions to be 
alike honorable ; but what a mortifying and 
soul-trying outcome of his friendly efforts, 
and how thoroughgoing must be the cynicism 
of the complainant who saw malicious intent 
in what was so manifestly kindly ! 











* 
* * 


The other instance had to do with an in- 
cendiary fire. Fires have been discovered 
several times in the letter boxes placed in the 
vestibules of apartment houses situated in the 
upper part of the city, and thus far the incen- 
diary has eluded discovery. Not long agoa 
hotel night clerk, seeing a blazing letter box, 
rushed across the street, and with the aid of 
door-mat was endeavoring to extinguish the 
flames, when he was arrested, and after spend- 
ing the remaining portion of the night in a 
police cell the case against him was dismissed 
as not proven. Perhaps after all Professor 
Summer is right in so strenuously insisting 
that ‘* our duty to our neighbor”’ is apt to be 
overdone. It is at all events safe to venture 
the prediction that the arrested physician and 
the incarcerated night clerk find their ardor 
for benefiting their fellows somewhat cooled 
by their recent discouraging experiences. 


* 
* * 


A correspondent whose letter appears in 
another column, in referring to a note in this 
department, published 5 June, on the mis- 
use of does not and do not, asks why the 
subject was not further elaborated. It was no 
part of the writer's intention to comment at 
length on the massacre of the English language, 
which goes on continually. An industrious 
observer and compiler some time ago placed 
upon the market a little manual devoted to 
the proper pronunciation of ‘ seven thousand 
words usually mispronounced.’ A text book 


on the proper use of the English language— 
choice of words, construction of sentences, 
grammatical accuracy—could easily include 
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several times ‘seven thousand’’ examples of 
every-day errors. The task is one fora lan- 
guage specialist, and the place, a several 
hundred page volume. The correspondent’s 
letter is, however, most welcome, as will be 
any others on the subject. 

*"* 

Among recent medical enthusiasms nothing 
has quite equalled in intensity the mad wor- 
ship of antitoxin as a sure cure for diphthe- 
ria. The Board of Health has all along 
maintained that the effect of the remedy was 
little short of marvellous, the death rate from 
the dread disease having been greatly reduced 
by its use. Inspired by the passionate elo- 
quence of the doctors and the Health Board the 
New York press swelled the chorus of praise, 
the public being encouraged to believe that 
diphtheria could no longer be classed as a 
scourge, since the never-fail-to-cure antitoxin 
was at hand to snuff it out. A comparative 
analysis of a Board of Health July report has 
recently been published. It is shown that 
while the general death rate has decreased 
for all classes of the population, and while 
for children under five it has decreased from 
293 to 181, for corresponding weeks the fatal 
cases of diphtheria averaged 38.5 for last ten 
years, but this year they reached 39 ! What 
about the infallibility of antitoxin in the face 
of such a showing, taken from a report of the 
very Board that has championed the remedy 
with the vociferous passion of a campaign 
orator? 





LOVE AND VANITY 


Iss Katy went to walk with me; 
M And she was sweet and fair to see; 
The moon was bright and all the earth 
Was merry with its Maytime mirth, 


And as she met meat the gate 
She said, ** My hat, is it on straight ?”’ 


We walked adown untrodden ways, 

Afar from man’s unfeeling gaze, 

And as we walked I told my love 

And said, ‘* The gentle moon above 

Is witness of my love, dear Kate’’— 

And she—‘*‘ How is my hat now, straight ? 


” 


‘*' Your hat !’’ I cried, ‘* Plague take your hat ! 
How can you think of things like that?”’ 

And then I drew her to my side 

And kissed her, but she only cried—— 

‘ If you go on at such a rate 

How can I keep my hat on straight ?”’ 


Enraged I tore the wretched hat 

From Katy’s head, and mashed it flat, 

In hope that woman’s vanity 

No more would interrupt my plea ; 

But when I spoke she raised her face 

And asked, ‘* Is my back hair in place ?”’ 


Ellis Parker Butler. 


ONE WAY OF ANSWERING 
66 QO’ this great burning of the human 


spark it has been given to me a 
little understanding. 

You love me, and therefore you ask me, 
patiently and impatiently, why we cannot try 
it—this thing called life—together? And 
when I answer you, weeping, that we do not 
belong together, alas ! you do not know even 
my meaning, and all my words and defini- 
tions are foreign to you, and my woman's 
heart, which wants love, cries out to be so 
logically proven so sadly right. 
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And then, again, you ask, and will indeed 
be answered, what it is that parts us? Listen 
—listen well—for when I am done with all 
my wordy pains you will not know, and this 


is all your crime. How can I say what it is 
which you lack and which I, otherwise petty 
and small enough, forsooth, have some spark 
of? It isa mere nothing in me, and yet it is 
a part of the everything. : 

Education is not its creator, nor culture its 
necessity. It may twinkle in the eye of that 
ditch-digger yonder or make a coronet digni- 
fied, and yet humor is but its dress, its play- 
thing. My servant maid may have it and 
have what Shakespeare was. To find and 
feel it sets one’s blood flowing toward the 
meanest of its children ; to see its manifesta- 
tion in beloved eyes is joy’s last ecstasy. It 
lives in agavor, a hint, a guess. In a girl’s 
dark curl tied so or so, or a sweet color 
sweetly chosen. «With it dwells no more the 
common, the eternal same, but change— 
sound, orderly, piquant change—the very 
flow and flux of being of which the old Her- 
aclitus dreamed and wrote. Its horizon lifts 
to a free breath, to a larger air. I[t lives in 
all right laughter, in all sacred grief. It is 
without like a light and within like a flame. 
Environment is but its passing shell, intelli- 
gence but its interpreter. Crying to tell its 
raptures, it is self-sufficing. ‘To him that is 
of it I am kin, though a stranger, and to him 
who is unknown of it an alien, though of my 
nearest. 

It is greater than conduct, because it is the 
reason for it. Larger than love, for it is the 
basis of it. More than wisdom, for it is 
knowledge. Better than good, for it con- 
tains evil also. Vaster than all these, for it 
is the whole. 

You are silent and ready to smile. And 
you must still have a word, a phrase for the 
speechless, a garment to fit the infinite? Take 
it, then, and upon your head be the curse of 
its banalite. For I call it nothing and every- 
thing—the artistic spirit.” 

Dorothea Lummis-Moore. 





THE STORY OF A THOUSAND 
LIVES 
BY H. G. E. 


Rs. Trevelyan turned a little and 
M the light from the tall red lamp 


above her fell upon her face. She 
was beautiful and she knewit. The light was 
becoming and she knew that, too. She 


thought of it even then while she scorned her- 
self for the thought. 

‘‘ Yes, you are right,’’ went on Philip 
Chester, looking steadily into the fire, ‘¢it is 
better like this, I suppose. You have all the 
money you want to spend, your place in the 
country and your house in town, your servants 
and horses and gowns. You have your little 
world all at your feet, the men to adore you, 
the women to copy and hate you, the papers 
to fill up columns with a description of your 
gowns. That is what you wanted always, I 
remember, and I*’—he laughed a little— 
‘<I am the pet lion, Philip Chester, the artist, 
with my work in all the exhibitions and my 
name in all the papers and reviews. We were 
both ambitious, you see, in different ways ; we 
both gave up everything for our ambitions ; we 
both have what we wanted, that is all."” He 














stopped abruptly and sat still, looking into the 
fire. 

Mrs. Trevelyan’s great black feather fan rose 
and fell slowly. 

From the rooms across the hall came the 
sound of music and voices, the sweep of the 
satin and the rhythm of dancing feet. But 
Mrs. Trevelyan was not thinking of the dance. 

‘It has been a long time,”” she said, slowly, 
half to herself. 

«« And the events of it, of these ten years,"’ 
said Philip Chester, ‘* might be summed up in 
two words—work and reward. We gave upa 
great deal to win : we have won ; and has the 
game been worth the candle? We were 
poor, we were just two little nobodies lost in 
a crowd ; our lives were commonplace, but 
we loved each other. We were young and 
foolish. Then we grew older and wiser. 
You married an old man for his money and 
position. I went out into the world, like the 
knight in the story, to seek my fortune. 
Now you are the ‘leader of the smart set,’ 
the papers say, and I am the favorite artist. 
We are both little tin gods on little tin pedes- 
tals. Oh, we were wise, you and I, very 
wise.”” 

The French clock on the mantel above 
them struck three clear, silver chimes. 

‘It is late,’’ said Mrs. Trevelyan, speak- 


. 
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PIAZZA TALK——-SUBJECT : THE UNIVERSAL HIM 


ing with something of an effort, ‘‘let us go 
back to the others.”’ 

“One moment—after so long you might 
give me more time than this. There is more 
that I want to say.”” 

He had turned now and looked up at her. 
She noticed again how much older he had 
grown, and that his face was very hard. 

*‘Do you remember the night we said 
good-by?”” 

She shrugged her shoulders, raising her 
head a little, after a manner she had. She 
wanted to say that she had forgotten, but he 
was watching her and she could not speak. 

‘¢We gave up all the young, pure, good 
part of our nature that night, sold all we had 
for the ‘cap and bells." We used to sit in 
that little bare room, by the fire (when your 
father let us light it), you on the arm of my 
chair, I remember, with your head against my 
shoulder—and we dreamed very beautiful 
dreams. Oh, we were young and foolish 
once, with a sort of folly that is very sweet!’’ 

‘* But it was folly,’’ said Mrs. Trevelyan. 
‘¢ Yes, we grew wise and saw our folly. We 
saw that we must either give up each other 
or our ambitions, so we took our lives into 
our hands and made them what they are. 

«¢ Why do you go over all this, Philip?*’ 
but her voice trembled and she could not fin- 
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ish. She gathered up her roses-and favors. 
** You bore me,”” she said. 

The man rose and stood watching her. 
Something of the old look had come back 
into her eyes, 

** Listen,’’ he said, ‘‘ by and by the world 
will grow tired of me and my pictures ; some 
other young artist will be the lion then. They 
will knock me down from my little tin ped- 
estal and put him in my place. By and by 
you will grow old and your beauty will fall 
off ; little by little, a wrinkle and a gray hair, 
you will watch it go. Some new beauty will 
drive you out and rule your kingdom. You 
will be just an old woman and I just an old 
man. And then, when our dolls are broken, 
we will find that they were only stuffed with 
sawdust after all." 

He stopped and stood still watching her. 

Slowly, with infinite grace, she raised her 
fan till it shaded her face from the lamplight. 
For some minutes neither spoke ; the purring 
of the fire, the ticking of the clock, the distant 
sound of music and voices seemed only to 
make the silence more intense. 

‘Are you satisfied?** asked Philip Ches- 
ter, with his eyes looking into hers. 

Mrs. Trevelyan rose. ‘I am tired,’’ she 
said, ‘‘let us find my husband. I want to go 
home.”” 
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DISCOMFORT OF CROWDED STEAMERS—HIM’S 
LIFE ON SHIP-BOARD——-DEGENERATION 


OF LONDON sOCIETY—BOOTS 
AND SHOES 

Hat traveling menageries are these 

great ocean ships? What a collec- 

tion of human beings? I really 

believe that the legendary ark could hardly 

have been more noisy or more crowded. Pub- 

lic conveyances are not agreeable at any time, 

but these ships with their mob of creatures, no 

matter how comfortable they may be other- 

wise, are too depressing. Thank heaven! 

that they are swift and the agony will not be 

long. I sent my contribution this morning 

for the inevitable concert, and I shall while 

away the time of that festivity on deck, where 

for a few brief minutes I can be free from the 
maddening crowd. 

Fortunately, there are more going the other 

way, and this is yet early for the oi polloi to 
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return. There are any number of very charm- 
ing people on board, and now and then I find 
an hour can be passed pleasantly. For a 
whole day we have been in sight of a Cunar- 
der, and the ship is agog with the excitement 
of arace. The smoking-room is simply in- 
sufferable, but then I am willing to put up 
with all this, if I am to get to New York in a 
shorter time. You see how the rush of 
Americans affects one, and already I feel the 
spirit of national unrest. My’ heart beats 
quicker, and the blood is tingling in my veins. 
But do I realize any sense of joy because I am 
nearing home? I fear not. My patriotism 
has not yet been educated. I do not find in- 
spiration to that degree, and try asI may, I 
cannot feel the tears well to my eyes at the 
sight of Old Glory. I fear I am the product 
of a practical age, and that I have thrown sen- 
timent to the winds. And yet this is the only 
land for which I care. But it is hardly time 
to be indulging in the tremolo. 

I always make myself comfortable on an 
ocean voyage. Nothing vexes or disturbs me 
except people, and then I try, if possible, to 





COSTUME ILLUSTRATION 


(See page vi. for note.) 





get away from them. 
morning and take my salt-water bath—which 
is one of the most delightful pleasures of the 


I rise quite late in the 


voyage. I breakfast leisurely, and I always 
wear an old, but sightly, tweed lounge suit. 
I then take my morning stroll up and down 
the deck, sometimes having a chat with a 
friend, and once in a while going to the smok- 
ing-room, but never joining in the vulgarity 
of cards. I always buy in the pools on the 
ship’s time and take out my excitement in that 
way. Luncheon, a quiet afternoon, dinner 
and the evening succeed each other rapidly. 
I put on a black coat—usually a little cheviot 
or vicuna sack jacket—for dinner, and change 
my tie, but I never appear on shipboard in 
evening dress. I always finish up the day 
with a tumbler of hot Scotch whiskey, which 
I consider an excellént sedative, although the 
salt air has the effect of putting me to sleep. 

Meadows, of course, is in the second cabin, 
but he comes in at my rising and attends to my 
wants. I always secure a cabin for myself. 
The idea of occupying a room with someone 
else, and especially a stranger, is too uncom- 
fortable a situation upon which to bestow a 
thought. ButI really think that all the latent 
vulgarity which is in a man comes out on 
shipboard. The salt air has the effect of a 
plaster. Women in diamonds, men in golfing 
and tennis clothes on deck, making themselves 
objectionable everywhere. Indiscriminate fee- 
ing of servants, and the most absurd examples 
of snobbery. This set will not talk to the 
other. The Americans making absurd ad- 
vances to English people of title and being 
plainly snubbed. I really believe there is no 
such thing as noblesse in the world any more. 
Everything and everybody are vulgar. 
London society has degenerated, and is 
rapidly following in the footsteps of 
the very worst era of New York and 
Newport. The animals come to be fed and 
they must be fed, and they will take their 
fodder out of any trough. As long as the 
champagne is iced and there is plenty of it, as 
long as the cellar is good and the menu above 
reproach, and they can guzzle and gobble to 
their hearts’ content—for eating and drinking 
are now matters of heart—that is all that is 
required. We go anywhere, hobnob with 
chimney-sweeps and princes, all struggling to 
be amused, and to pass an idle moment away 
with profit to ourselves. And after all there 
is a great deal of fun and we see a lot of life, 
don’t you know. Whom have we to please 
except ourselves? Is not everything, even re- 
ligion, based on this gospel of self? Do our 
preachers teach that by our misdeeds we will 
bring others to perdition? Not a bit of it. 
It is—Saye your own soul, and if you abstain 
from the swill in this world will have your 
heavenly fill in the next. 

But this is hardly apropos des bottes, and 
before I would close I should like to say 
something of English shoes and walking boots. 
I am disappointed. I have had my last for 
years at a good bootmaker’s, but I find that 
the tendency in London is toward American 
footgear, and cheap effects at that. The boot- 
makers seem to have lost their skill. They 
do not fit as they used to, and the russet shoe 
is being pushed everywhere. I sent a tele- 
gram to my Paris bootmaker for my pat- 
ent leathers, but will have the rest made in 
New York. I have not ordered many suits, 
but I have noted down what I should like, and 
I shall have my tailor over here to make them. 












I shall adopt gray next winter as my color, in 
place of brown, and my lounge suits: are all 
made of tweeds in that hue. A few of my 
trousers have the new patterns, in which there 
is a slight suspicion of a check, but I am still 
true to the stripe. 

As I close this letter the pilot boat has 
been sighted, and we will soon gaze on the 
majestic proportions of the elephant at Coney 
Island. It has been a quick and quite enjoy- 
able voyage. I shall post this from the club 
to-morrow, then I shall devote a few days in 
getting ready for the great campaign of sum- 
mer. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL AT HOME 


THE LONDON LADY NOW PARTIAL TO GAY 
STREET COSTUMES—-CHURCH PARADE ON 
SUNDAY FOLLOWING ASCOT 


Here was atime when English women 
were noted for the extreme simplicity 
of their street costumes. This is a 
thing of the past now, for the aim of the 
smart woman seems to be to put on all the 
colors and materials possible on each costume. 
= {Church parade in Hyde Park last Sunday 
morning might have been the gayest kind of a 
garden party, so brilliant were the costumes. 
As it was the Sunday following Ascot week I 
knew that there was every probability, weather 
permitting, that the new frocks would be worn 
for the benefit of admiring throngs in the 
park. 

A sharp shower came up about eleven 
o'clock, so that I. was obliged to don rainy- 
weather clothes and start out convinced that 
there would only be a Mackintosh parade to 
witness. But I found that nothing in the way 
of climate daunts the English woman, for by 
half-past twelve, when the weather had cleared 
somewhat, carriage after carriage drew up at 
Hyde Park corner and deposited the smartest 
of men and women, who sauntered along 
quite regardless of muddy paths. 


SHOES AND PETTICOATS—-HOW FEET ARE SHOD 


It is true, however, that I could write vol- 
umes on the dainty petticoats and shoes, for 
these details of dress were, under the circum- 
stances, very much in evidence. The shoes 
most worn were in the form of rather heavy 
slippers in black or brown leather, ornamented 
with large steel buckles and flaps of leather 
over the instep. While I saw many silk pet- 
ticoats elaborately trimmed with lace there 
seemed to be quite as many zephyrs and fine 
gossamer mull in pinks, blues and écrus, 
trimmed with Maltese lace, the effect being 
dainty in the extreme. 


HATS AND COSTUMES 


There was so much to see that I managed 
to secure one of the innumerable chairs placed 
along the walk, which cost the munificent sum 
of one penny, and sat down, rain-clothes and 
all, amid this brilliant assemblage to take 
mental notes of Dame Fashion’s latest eccen- 
tricities. Chiffon is much worn over here in 
the shape of accordion plaitings over the shoul- 
ders, around the short bodices and as vests 
under slashed-up bodices. A unique frock of 
pale green chiné silk had one of these vests, 
or to explain it better, a bodice of plaited 
chiffon worn under the green silk one, the 
latter being cut from the yoke down in pointed 
tabs edged and confined at the waist, with an 
exquisite sequin trimming of green shading 

















A MODERN WOODLAND NYMPH 


into mauve. The sleeves were quite tight 
with the exception of small puffs at the top, 
the armholes being outlined with fine plaitings 
of mauve chiffon. The hat was a very flufly 
affair of white tulle, green ribbons, pink roses 
and mauve orchids, while the sunshade was 
of pale green silk lined with shirred mauve 
chiffon. 

The hats rarely match the frocks, indeed, 
the aim seems to be to make them as great a 
contrast as possible. For instance, a fine black 
and white striped silk with stock and belt of 
pink velvet was worn with a biscuit-straw, 
trimmed with rose ribbon, blue corn-flowers, 
dark green ribbon grass and very very pale blue 
tulle. It sounds like an extraordinary combi- 
nation, and yet the ensemble was very good, 
and showed the Parisian master-hand. White 
muslins and organdies over pale silks are much 
affected here, in fact one might say that every 
other costume was in white ; black, of course, 
always holds its own. A dowager looked 
very imposing in a black moiré-antique with a 
cream silk vest and revers, relieved with écru 
Duchesse appliqué strapped down with bands 
of petunia velvet and tiny paste buckles. The 
bonnet worn with this costume was a small 
affair of black with Duchesse appliqué petunia 
and mauve orchids and paste buckles, and the 
sunshade a petunia silk lined with mauve chiffon. 
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The principal points I noticed in all the 
dressing were tight sleeves, pale shades—but 
plenty of them on each costume—and less flar- 
ing skirts than have been worn for the past 
two years. 

Sir Augustus Harris’s death was a great 
blow to the social, which is so closely allied to 
the musical world over here. The funeral on 
Saturday was a memorable sight, with its four 
hearses of flowers followed by a cortége of 
carriages containing the greatest celebrities in 
every walk of life in London. 


YOUTHFUL AT NINETY 


Womankind is always interested in any 
process practiced by the sex to retain its 
youth and beauty. The most remarkable 
method to accomplish this end that I have 
ever heard of is practiced by a wonderful lady 
living in the flat above me. She belonged 
through her husband’s position to the court in 
Constantinople for many years, where she 
learned to almost live on soup and smoke 
cigarettes, and to this she attributes her quite 
remarkable beauty and intellect at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety years. When I tell you 
that one of the most ennuyé princes in the 
world, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, delights 
in having a long talk with this wonderful 
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woman, it is needless to say that she is not want- 
ing in repartee of the greatest finesse. Next 
mail I must tell you about Lord’s, which opens 
on Thursday with the usual éclat. 

Elise. 


London, July, 1896. 











AN INTERESTING RUMOR—TESTS FOR BI- 
CYCLERS 


T is quietly rumored that a ‘« Ladies’ Bicy- 
I cle Gymkhana,”’ on the lines of the one 
recently held at the English Ranelagh 
Club, is on the tapis ; but whether it will be 
carried out by the smart set at Newport or at 
Tuxedo is so far undetermined. Nous ver- 
rons. The Ranelagh programme was most 
entertaining, and in point of costuming was 
admirable. The smartest people were in at- 
tendance, which made it an extremely dressy 
function, and in the royal enclosure were the 
Duchess of York and Her Grace of Teck, the 
latter of whom is an honorary member, and 
gave out the prizes. Before discussing the 
costumes it will be of interest to mention 
some of the tests. There was at the begin- 
ning a “needle race,’’ the competitors, some 
forty-one in number, rode for a distance of 
one hundred yards, dismounted, threaded a 
needle at a table, and returned to the winning- 
post with the needle in their hands. A pair 
of silver hair-brushes was the prize. Then 
followed a side-saddle race, requiring very 
neat riding indeed, down a straight course, 
but was also most amusing. Another very 
original test was for the wheelwomen to ride 
together for fifty yards, dismount, post a bill 
on a prepared boarding, and ride back to the 
winning-post, the judge taking into account 
the neatness and care of the work done. Egg 
and spoon, and tortoise races, with a finish 
called a ‘* bending race,’’ intended to show 
complete mastery of the machine. For this 
competitors are to keep their places perfectly 
while riding between the staves and pegs which 
mark their course. This they did with skill 
and grace, and won great applause. 


BICYCLE COSTUMES 


There were no two bicycling suits alike, 
though very many wore white serge, and some 
few white drill. Cheviots and serges in 
blue, tan and leaf-brown were numerous, 
both with and without white piqué or cloth 
revers and collars. Very many shirt-waists 
with cloth skirts were seen, but they appeared 
to the least advantage, and are quite as trying 
to a wheelwoman as toa horsewoman. ‘The 
straw sailor hat, with ribbon band, was uni- 
versally worn, sometimes bowed up a little 
more than others on the left side. The skirts 
were worn much longer than we wear ours, 
the tops of their boots barely showing. The 
divided skirt was general, as it should be, as no 
other model falls into such graceful drapery 
after one has taken her seat. Decidedly the 
white costumes were the most admired and 
were the most becoming to those who made 
them their choice. White piqué with a silver 
belt was voted charming. 

The children’s ride was a perfect picture. 
Each little tot, either in white or a pretty gay 
color, and as fearless in their riding and as 
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graceful as professionals. The musical ride 
and trundling a hoop were both delightful 
features. That very sensible invention called 
**Crom-a-boo,’” a canvas cover made to 
measure for the bicycle like a trunk-cover, 
with neat leather straps, fits so easily over the 
machine that it can be wheeled about without 
its removal, They were in general use, as 
one could see, when the carriages and cabs 
drove up. 


SOME PARISIAN HATS 


Some of the very smart women looking on 
evidently wore hats they had just brought over 
from Paris, as they were quite different from 
those a month or two older. One hat whose 
crown was turret shape, of fine white Tuscan 
straw, had a round flat brim. In front there 
was a huge panache of black ostrich feathers 
upstanding and spreading over the sides as 
well, with no other trimming but a black and 
white gauze ribbon at the back. Nothing 
could be more picturesque. Another hat had 
one of those large puckered-up fancy mauve 
straw crowns, with a sea gull with outspread 
wings alighted on the top, and the brim, 
which was very much turned up, was quite 
concealed by silken poppies in shaded violet, 
intermixed with green foliage and buds. A 
Panama ivory-white with rather a small brim, 
was beautifully trimmed with white striped 
ribbon and a scarf of white mousseline in- 
crusted with yellow lace. Resting on the 
crown was a white bird with crested head and 
flowing tail, and an abundance of white roses 
for cache-peigne. Could anything be more 
suggestive of a dainty garden-party hat? 
Black peonies and black roses are much to the 
fore on richly wrought toques. 

Quite a bewitching one had a crown of ruby 
velvet hidden by jet, gold and jeweled embroi- 
dery. Then came a wreath of soft black silk 
peonies, and below them a few folds of ruby 
velvet and a large bow at the side, held down 
by a jet and Strass ornament, the whole 
shrouded in black tulle. Above the velvet 
bow, rose up a black and white paradise 
osprey. This lovely headgear was worn with 
a flowered grenadine gown, the field of Sévres 
blue, with shaded flowers of cerise, mingled 
with white and violet, together with soft 
mellow green foliage. The skirt was entranc- 
ing, hung overa blue taffeta slipto match, and 
had for bottom finish a narrow black gauze 
ribbon ruche, with narrow black Valenciennes 
on the edges. The round bodice was built 
over blue taffeta also and had very beautiful 
inletting of black net appliquéd with yeilow 
lace in the back and front, with square tabs 
over the shoulders. A plastron of blue tulle 
of several thicknesses was crossed to the left 
in folds. The girdle of blue and black shot 
satin was tied on the left in a chic bow. 
Quillings of blue tulle finished the neck with 
old Flanders lace frill falling over. Sleeves of 
blue tulle, quite moderately bouffant at the 
top, but draped close to the arm, had at the 
wrists frills of the old precious lace. Worn 
over the shoulders was a superb chain of alter- 
nating rubies and pearls. 

One of the most beautiful flowered silk 
parasols was carried, the handle mount of 
gold with crystal top. Parasols contribute 
so much to the brilliancy of every out-of. door 
gathering—are, in fact, a great addition to the 
mise en scéne—while in afternoon drives, for 
instance, on Bellevue Avenue, Newport, they 
form a bewilderingly beavtiful moving mass 
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of color, in silk, lace, tissues and nets, the, 
pretty ribbons on the sticks adding a distinct 
character of their own. 


RACE CLOAKS 


A certain tailor, to whom the élégantes are 
indebted for their smart cloth gowns, turns 
out wonderfully chic race cloaks, or ‘*‘ cache- 
poussiéres,’* asthe Parisiennes call them. The 
Manon isa lovely brocaded satin cloak, re- 
sembling the picturesque one in which Manon- 
Lescant descended from the coach, except 
that it fits the figure more closely, an im- 
provement on the voluminous folds coming 
straight from the neck. A more useful affair, 
for long-distance coaching particularly, or for 
a long journey, is a Kersey or box-cloth, fitted 
like a long ulster, covering the gown entirely 
and opening on the right side with both but- 
ton and flap, zig-zagging the whole length. 
A voluminous cape, lined with silk, having a 
very high collar, and from each shoulder 
downward the flap and button trimming is 
carried out with smart effect. Much lighter 
cloths are used for this model when intended 
to be worn as driving cloaks only. Then we 
see pale beige, biscuit, dove-gray and very 
light greens, and exceedingly charming they 
are, too. These colors harmonize with every 
kind of flower-trimmed hat, and I thought 
the other afternoon I had never seen one of 
the beauty women looking better on the 
ocean drive than she did wearing an almond- 
green cloak with a black hat, crowned with 
multicolored carnations. 


A PRETTY COSTUME—SOME FASHION ODDS AND 
ENDS 


The young Duchess of Marlborough trav- 
eled from London to Oxford not long ago to 
open a bazar, when she wore a very pretty, 
simple gown, a maroon and white check silk, 
made, no doubt, by the famous American 
couturiére who furnished her trousseau. The 
bodice trimming and corselet was of dark red 
taffeta, with throat and wrist frills of beautiful 
old lace. Worn with this gown was a large 
black tulle hat, high in the crown and trimmed 
with quantities of black ostrich plumes. Un- 
doubtedly it was most becoming, as such hats 
are to faces of the duchess’s type when the 
head is small and the features delicate. 

What lovely gowns some of last winter's 
débutantes are wearing when out paying after- 
noon visits with their mammas. I quite lost 
my heart to a tall, slender, blue eyed girl, 
whose fortune they say runs up to seven fig- 
ures. She wore a white grenadine, an ivory- 
white, and striped with white satin. It-was 
built over white taffeta. The skirt, trimmed 
with white mousseline puffings with plissé 
flounces below, and laid on in three places, 
one row at the bottom of skirt, the second 
about the knee, and the third at an equal dis- 
tance above. There was around bodice of 
white mousseline in vertical puffs, separated 
by entre-deux of Maline lace. The upper 
sleeves were of white mousseline de soie in 
several loose puffs, and the lower ones of 
striped grenadine. A broad lime-green Lib- 
erty satin sash was wound round the waist 
from the front, then crossed in the back, the 
ends brought forward on the bust, where they 
were finished by rosettes. Wide mousseline 
choker with Maline frill, and at the wrists 
plissé frills to match. The soft, pretty brown 
hair was crowned with such a smart hat of 
white chip. 
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‘*MUGGINS”’ 
THE TRAGIC TALE OF A BULL PUP 


An Gaiters bought his famous bull pup 
when bull pups were in fashion, and 
paid a good round sum for him, The 

pup came of a long line of fighting ancestors, 
and his noble name was Muggins. 

Inside of a week Mugging had Van Gaiters’s 
completely in subjection. Muggins slept on 
Van Gaiters’s bed and chawed Van Gaiters’s 
feet when he moved them inthe night; Mug- 
gins breakfasted on Van Gaiters’s cuffs, 
lunched on Van Gaiters’s boots, dined and 
supped on choice bits of Van Gaiters’s friends. 

Muggins plus Van Gaiters walked down 
Fifth Avenue of an afternoon, and was sure 
to become involved in some street brawl] be- 
fore Van Gaiters got him homeagain. Gen- 
erally Van Gaiters got mixed up in the row 
as well, and once the two landed in a police 
station and had to be be bailed out, 

Not that Muggins picked quarrels. Far 
from that. But Muggins was so bow- 
legged that he walked ina chain-stitch pattern 
from one side of the walk to the other; and 
Muggins was of an ugliness that appalled one ; 
like the reflection of a respectable dog in a 
convex mirror with a kink in it. 

There was something about the crooked 
yet jaunty advance of him, something in the 
slanting leer of his bulgy brown eye, that set 
other dogs’ teeth onedge. Hence battle, for 
Muggins brooked no criticism. Pugs and 
such things he rolled about on the cobbles till 
their tails were out of curl. But when big 
dogs went home minus an ear, or a section of 
tail, or with a badly lacerated leg, the owner 
merely groaned 

“Te’s that 
Gaiters’s.”” 

Se much for the valor of Muggins. For 
intelligence, Muggins was a wonder. Humor 
—Muggins’s sense of humor was colossal. 

He used regularly to charge upon the blind 
man who sold pencils at the foot of the **L”’ 
station, and grab the handful of his wares 
the old fellow so pathetically extended. 
Then Muggins would retreat to the cable 
track to devour them, leaving Van Gaiters 
to pick up the poor old chap, set him on his 
camp-stool and make good the loss. The 
blind man never came to endure Muggins’s 
onslaughts with equanimity, though he 
profited largely by this novel method of sale. 

Muggins went about Brooklyn in a cab 
with Van Gaiters, at the time of the 
trolley strikes, when Van Gaiters was hunt- 
ing up sensations and various regimental 
friends of his. Muggins escaped from the 
cab in Hicks Street, and upset a whole com- 


beastly bull pup of Van 


pany of the Thirteenth Regiment boys, who 
were drilling in front of a Chinese laundry, 
their temporary headquarters. Muggins started 
to run around the block, and dashed between 
the legs of Company K, then changed his 
mind and dashed back again, bowling over 
the whole line. The boys were angry enough 
to have bayonetted him if Van Gaiters had 
not caught him on the rebound, and hauled 
him into the cab, 

Then, Muggins was the sworn enemy of 
the young De Peysters next door, who were 
always playing tricks on the passers-by, They 
were tryingthe cobble-stone trick one day, 
and had set on the walk a granite block done 
up in wrapping-paper with a pink string. 
Whilethey lurked in the area-way, waiting to 
hoot at the first unfortunate who should at- 
tempt to kick it out of his path, Muggins 
came trotting down the steps and made for 
it. The boys charged him, but Muggins kept 
them off. He tried his jaw on each of the 
four corners of the block, and a how! of de- 
rision went up from his foes. Then Muggins 
tried to carry it off by the string and failed. 
Finally, with infinite difficulty and low growls 
he rolled it to the foot of the Van Gait- 
ers’s steps and stood guard over it, nibbling 
it pensively the while till his master ap- 
peared. 

It was ** tamale ’’ year that year, and tamale 
men were on every corner. Muggins had 
ideas on the subject. He liked the smell of 
the hot tamales, and the grateful warmth 
emanating from the big tin cans in which the 
tamales were stored. If he found a tamale 
man absent from his post for a moment Mug- 
gins would squat down like a Chinese idol in 
front of the can, and take charge of it for the 
rest of the evening, while customers waited 
and the tamale man shrieked and swore, afraid 
to approach, and Van Gaiters enjoyed the 
fun. 

Then Muggins prevented his master from 
proposing to Miss Emilia Remsen. The night 
of Mrs. Van Gaiters’s Empire ball Muggins 
had concealed himself in the conservatory 
some time during the day and appeared just 
when Van Gaiters was starting in. Emilia 
looked very well under the light of the fairy 
lamps, and it was all very tender and touch- 
ing. Muggins changed all that by pretend- 
ing to start a rat, or a cat, or any old thing 
and chivvying it round and round the conser- 
vatory till he got Van Gaiters laughing so 
that he couldn’t speak, and another man 
came up and claimed Emilia for the next 
dance, and there was an end of that. Very 
glad Van Gaiters was of it, too, for just then 
he fell in love with little Marie. 


Marie was the only person whom 
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Muggins feared. She was a second cousin 
and poor, and visited the Van Gaiters’s most 
of thetime. Youcan judge of her status in 
the family by the fact that the children al- 
ternately hugged and bullied her, and the 
elders made her handsome presents when 
they remembered her existence. 

Marie was little, and fragile, and sensitive, 
but by no means a coward. She remained 
dependent because she had been brought up 
to believe that she would be doing a deadly 
injury to the family if she attempted to earn 
a living for herself. She had the courage of 
a‘dozen men in her slender body, and was 
only withheld from rash and plebeian enter- 
prises by her loyalty to the great Van Gaiters’ 
line. 

Muggins was rather nice to Marie. True, 
he affected her society when she didn’t want 
him, and deserted her when she most needed 
consolation, yet he paid considerable atten- 
tion to her commands, and came to her 
after his battles to be bathed, healed and lec- 
tured. 

Van Gaiters, perhaps, might have ex- 
plained this partiality. Marie had not been 
anxious to make Muggins’s acquaintance. 
Indeed, Muggins had been obliged to intro- 
duce himself. He cantered into Marie's 
room one day and seized a pair of slippers. 
Marie shrieked, and Muggins fled down the 
hall, his mouth full of red morocco, Marie 
pursued and caught him just outside Van 
Gaiters’s door, 

Van Gaiters, hearing the scuffle, rushed 
out, and was astounded to find Marie kneel- 
ing on the prostrate Muggins, and pommel- 
ing him violently with both little fists. 
Muggins was snarling like a fiend, and his 
face was screwed up like a withered apple ; 
but protect himself he could not, unless he 
gave up his prey, and relinquish it he would 
not while life lasted and any one opposed. 
So Marie continued to beat him. 

Van Gaiters grasped Marie by one thin 
little wrist and drew her to her feet. She 
was crimson and out of breath, and more 
than a little ashamed of herself. 

‘<I hope I haven’t hurt him, Gerard,”’ 
said she, apologetically. 

Van Gaiters could have roared, but he 
asked very seriously what Muggins had done. 

* Stole,’ said Marie, briefly. 

Van Gaiters looked, but was unable to 
ascertain the nature of Muggins’s mouthful. 

*¢ Something valuable?’ 

*¢To me, yes,’” said little Marie, with a 
sob in her throat, and then she turned and 
hurried away, 

Muggins stared after her, his big underjaw 
hanging. Then he let the slipper fall and 
followed her silently, apologetically, his bul- 
let head dropped upon his massive chest. 
Marie slammed the door in his face, and 
Muggins sat down outside. Presently he 
began to chaw energetically at the woodwork, 
and Marie opened the door on acrack, Mug- 
gins frisked grotesquely and pawed the door, 
It was opened a little wider and Muggins 
shot in. 

‘« By Jove, that’s a bright dog,”” said Van 
Gaiters, picking up the discolored object from 
the floor.” ‘If this isn’t one of the Turkish 
slippers I bought Marie at that fool bazaar 
last summer. Well, well!’’ and Van 
Gaiters walked into his room, reflective, and 
set the poor little mangled slipper in the place 
of honor on his mantel-piece 

He had never noticed Marie very much, 
but he always had been kind to her in a 
careless way. Now he noticed her a great 
deal, for there seemed to him something un- 
canny in her ascendancy over Muggins. His 
own attempts to discipline the beastly bull 
pup had been a dismal failure, and here was 
little Marie ordering the brute about as she 
pleased. He tried to find out her methods, 
but Marie was reticent on the subject and so 
was Muggins. 

Still Muggins relapsed from grace occa- 
sionally. Once when he ate Marie’s best 
hat Van Gaiters heard of it and wanted to 
buy her another, and little Marie refused, 
almost rudely, to allow it. There was never 
a more astonished man than Gerard Van 
Gaiters when he found he had fallen in love 
with little Marie, except when he informed 
little Marie that he wanted to marry her and 
Marie refused him out and out. The little 
thing even seemed to take a cold delight in 





his discomfiture. Only when Van Garters 
sulkily announced his intention of going 
abroad and forgetting her she offered to take 
charge of Muggins. 

So Muggins went down to Long Island by 
boat along with little Marie and the partic- 
ular Van Gaiters aunt with whom she was 
to spend the summer. 

No word came from Marie, but his aunt 
wrote Gerard a letter of grievance against 
Muggins. Muggins had disgraced himself. 
Marie had bribed the mate of the steamer to 
take charge of Muggins for the night, and 
the man had chained Muggins to the leg of 
the lower berth in his stateroom. 

Muggins had promptly chawed—no other 
word expresses Muggins’s method—chawed it 
through, and when the mate turned in at 
half-past three in the morning he feund 
Muggins peacefully snoring in the lower 
berth with his head on the pillow. The 
man was afraid to wake Muggins, and afraid 
to climb over him to the upper berth, so he 
turned the quilt over Muggins, and, in his 
own words : 

**Chucked him out. An’ he runs all 
over the de boat, and inter de ladies’ cabin’, 
and scares de wimmen half ter det’, till d’ 
engineer catches him, and makes him fast ter 
der capstan.” 

The capstan had been freshly painted ver- 
milion, and in the morning Muggins was a 
gory horror. The monster refused to get into 
the carriage which awaited them at the land- 
ing, and none of the deck-hands would go 
near him, so little Marie had to boost him in 
herself. 

Van Gaiters didn’t go to Europe at all. 
He went down to Long Island instead. His 
aunt was surprised to see him walk in one 
hot day. 

** Well!” said his aunt. 

**T came down,’’ said Van Gaiters, ‘‘to 
look after Muggins.”’ 

‘* Muggins is out walking, now,”’ said his 
aunt, “‘and Marie is with him, I believe. 
They are inseparable.” 

** Which way ?’’ asked Van Gaiters, after 
he had had something cool to drink. 

“You are throwing yourself away, Ge- 
rard,’’ said his aunt. ‘* But if you follow 
the path through the field there, into the 
woods, you will find—Muggins.”’ 

‘Thank you, Aunty,”” said Van Gaiters. 

Van Gaiters followed the path till it led 
him into the thick of the woods; still no 
Muggins, no Marie. He hoped Muggins 
would have sense enough to make himself 
scarce. He wanted to say some things to 
little Marie, things no fellow could say with 
a frog-face bull pup staring at him. That 
goggle-eyed Muggins would take the senti- 
ment out of any man. 

Still no Marie. Perhaps Muggins had 
cavorted off through the underbrush, and led 
her away from the beaten path. Perhaps 
they were coming home another way. Per- 
haps—what was that ? 

A shrill scream, and another, and another. 
Van Gaiters set off at a run. That was 
Marie, as sure as fate. What could have 
happened? Was she hurt? Why was she 
so quiet now? And where was Muggins? 
Muggins should be taking care of her. 

‘*Marie! Marie!’? No answer. She 
must be hurt. What right had they to let 
her run about like this, little Marie, with no 
one to look after her? He would soon 
stop all that. 

A turn in the woodland way, and Van 
Gaiters almost fell over her. She was sitting 
in the middle of the path, with Muggins’s 
head in her lap. She looked up at Gerard 
with her mouth open, and the big tears run- 
ing down her cheeks. 

*¢ Ah, Gerard,’’ said she, ‘‘ poor Mug- 
gins!”” 

** What has happened ?”’ gasped Van Gait- 
ers, kneeling down beside her. Marie mo- 
tioned him to listen. There was a distant 
crackling in the underbrush. Van Gaiters 
sprang to his feet. 

**No, no,’’ said Marie, catching at his arm; 
**it’s too late now—the man—oh, oh, such 
a brute! If it hadn’t been for Muggins-—-”” 

Muggins tried to lift his battered head, but 
dropped it with a queer gruff moan. He was 
covered with blood, and so was Marie. 

** The man sprang out and caught my arm, 

Continued on page 62.) 
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(Continued from page 60.) 
and I called Muggins, who was some way 
behind, and Muggins flew at his throat, and 
tne man let me go. And then Muggins got 
him by the arm and hung on and wouldn’t be 
shaken off. And the fellow beat him with a 
great stick, and finally Muggins dropped.” 

Muggins quivered and wagged his stump 
of a tail feebly, and Marie took one of his 
clumsy paws, tenderly, and held it in her 
small hand. 


“ Poor Muggy, poor, bad, brave old 
Muggy, who loved me!”’ 
‘Rook!’ said Muggins, faintly, ‘*A 


rook, a rook! Woof!’’ And so, with that 
hoarse bark, he died, game to the last, and 
most sincerely mourned. 

Van Gaiters buried him there under a big 
oak tree, and cut ‘* Muggins’’ in the bark, 
and proposed again to little Marie on the way 
home. 


** Please, Gerard,’’ said little Marie, 
*¢ another day.”’ 
** To-day,’” said Gerard, stoutly. But it 


was not that day, nor for many a long day, 
that little Marie made answer. 

By that time Muggins’s epitaph had ex- 
tended until it climbed up into the branches. 
Van Gaiters added something to it every 
time he and Marie visited Muggins’s grave. 

‘That beastly bull pup,’’ said Gerard, 
jealously, one day, when Marie was reading 
the finished epitaph aloud; ‘‘ we’ve made 
him out a regular angel.’’ 

** Poor Muggy,’’ said Marie, softly, put- 
ting her frail little hand on his sleeve. 
‘* Poor, bad, brave old Muggy, who loved 
me!”’ 

And that, I think, should have been Mug- 
gins’s epitaph. Clara Byrnes. 


Si WHAT THEY READ ie 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI: AN EPISODE OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, TRANSLATED FROM 
THE PROVENCAL OF FELIX GRAS BY CATH- 
ERINE A, JANVIER 


R. Janvier’s sympathetic and appre- 
M ciative Introduction to his wife’s 
spirited translation of this little 
story and our own more or less_insuffi- 
cient knowledge of Félix Gras and of the 
Félibrige, of which he is the official head, 
somehow do not quite prepare us for the blood- 
thirsty little story itself, It is quite true that 
it is impossible to give any sympathetic and 
intimate version of the doings in Paris in the 
summer of 1792 without making the reader 
‘*see red,’ as all men did in those days, and 
for which there was such abundant human 
justification, as M. Gras is careful to impress 
upon us in the opening scenes; but these 
slaughterous historical details are scarcely 
*artistic’’ at any time, and scarcely what 
we are led to look for in a representative 
work of a leader in ‘the most inspiring 
artistic society that has existed in modern 
times—that has had, indeed, no modern 
parallel in its vigor and hopes and enthusi- 
asms, save perhaps in the Pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood, and that has had no modern 
parallel whatever in its far-reaching results. 
It is in the little interludes of the story, the 
little preparations for it in the shoemaker’s 
shop where it is told in installments, the bits 
of description and local color and observations 
of nature with which are accented the pre- 
liminary scenes, and the march of the famous 
Marseilles Battalion on Paris that the Proven- 
gal charm appears. Old Pascal, who relates 
to us this reminiscence of his youth, contrives 
to throw a new and vivid light upon the ter- 
rible abasement of the peasants, and the ter- 
rible brutality of the nobles, upon the 
seething movement in Marseilles and Avig- 
non which set the battalion on foot, and even 
upon the bloody storming of ‘‘the King’s 
Castle,’’ as he calls the Tuilleries, in August. 
Among the lighter touches which relieve 
these grim scenes are many bits of domestic 
tenderness and human affection and, above 
all, the charming figure of the “ aristocrat’s *’ 
daughter, Adeline, whom he befriends, and 
who returns his affection generously till he, 
ungratefully, leaves her without a word, and 
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disappears as a volunteer in the army of the 
frontier of the north. _And there is an ex- 
cellent little bit in which the great Emperor 
appears to him in his grass field in his old 
age to confirm him in his faith that he will 
surely come again. (D. Appleton & Com- 


pany. ) 
THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE. 
HICHENS 


BY ROBERT S&S, 


The three stories contained in this book 
are quite of the sort we expect from the 
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author of A Green Carnation and An 
Imaginative Man—clever and interesting, 
if whimsical. Mr. Hichens is not always 
(artistically) strictly truthful, and he often 
falls below the standard of smartness which 
he has set for himself, but he is almost never 
dull, and that is saying not a little. 

The title story is an amplification of the 
first sentence: **Some men deliberately don 
a character in early youth as others don a 
mask before going to an opera ball.”’ 

Eustace Lane, spurred on by the over- 
heard opinion of his schoolmaster, ‘‘ a fool 
who had been talking at random to please an 
avid mother,’ chooses the mask of a buffoon, 
and places before himself as something to be 
attained the reputation of eccentricity and 
the honor of being caricatured in Vanity 
Fair. He achieves both these laudable ef- 
forts, but at what a cost of incessant labor 
and watchfulness to a young man whose nat- 
ural trend is toward the mildly commonplace 
we leave Mr. Hichens to describe, The 
growing weariness and distaste with which 
Eustace thinks out and performs his amazing 
pranks are immensely well told, as well as the 
alienation and desertion of his wife, who 
married him because he was ‘‘ different,’’ and 
left him because she found out that his origi- 
nality was a mask and the most pitiful of 
shams. 

The Return of the Soul describes the 
reincarnation of the soul of a cat in the body 
of a woman, and the revenge taken by this 
personality for a wrong inflicted on the helpless 
animal of the foregoing existence. Ronald’s 
discovery that the instinctive and unconscious 
repulsion and fear rising up against him in 
his wife’s soul are the logical result of his 
torture of his grandmother’s white cat, is 
vividly painted ; we are made to feel the terri- 
ble fear that slowly takes possession of him as 
he perceivessome strange retribution remorse- 
lessly gaining upon him. 

In the catastrophe, however, we cannot 
but think that Mr. Hichens has spoiled an 
excellent effect. If he had let this psyeho- 
logical motif work itself out to a more subtle 
climax, if he had ended with a mental rather 
than a physical murder, and if he had left off 
that absurd concluding paragraph about the 
sparrow, we should have had more respect 
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for his artistic ability. It was not necessary 
that Margot, after strangling her husband, 
should catch and devour a fowl! of the air in 
order to convince us that she is the reincar- 
nation of the much-abused white cat. 

The third story, The Collaborators, is in- 
teresting also in its way, though perhaps less 
so than its predecessors. 

On the whole, however, it seems that Mr. 
Hichens might have followed up to better 
advantage the novel line of his first two 
books. (D. Appleton & Co. ) 


HOW WOMEN LOVE. 
BY MAX NORDAU 


The contents of 
this book are not by 
any means as start- 
ling as the title, 
conjoined to the 
author’s name, and 
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fact, of half-a-dozen 
stories, more or less 


short, and rather 
less than more inter- 
esting. Whatever 


may be Doctor Nor- 
dau’s position in the 
field of science, it 
seems probable that 
he is at least more 
at home there than 
in the very differ- 
ent domain of fic- 
tion. His sally in 
this latter direction 
will win for him no 
laurels. 

And yet it is some- 
what unjust to an 
author, to a romanc- 
er almost as much as 
to a poet, to judge 
his work through the medium of a trans- 
lation. German, in particular, ill bears 
translation into our own language ; there is 
something in the cloudy diffusenesse of the 
ordinary German style which, anglicised, 
becomes mere verbosity, devoid of point and 
meaning. When, furthermore, the trans- 
lator tries our patience by renderings of inane 
verse, which loses in his hands every vestige 
of its former excuse for ex- 
istence, we may very prop- 
erly question his judgment 
at least, and perhaps that 
of the author, who after all 
is mainly responsible. 

Of these stories only 
one, Prince and Peasant, 
is really worth re-reading 
and remembering; this is 
a lifelike and graphic por- 
trait, astonishingly strong 
when compared with its 
companion pieces. (F. T. 
Neely.) 


SUNSET PASS. BY 
CHARLES KING 


CAPT. 


In this brief and stirring 
tale Captain King is once 
more hot upon the trail of 
his dearest foe, the Apache. 
His foe, obviously, for the 
years rolling by seem only to 
whet the gallant Captain’s 
desire for and delight in the 
red man’s gore ; and dear he 
must be for no man is able 
te count the number of 
sticks of copy his evil deeds 
and dying torments have 
furnished the thrifty author. 

Here, then, God help us ! 
(as Captain King would say ) 
we encounter him again 
(the Apache), bloodthirsty 
and remorseless. Appeals 
to Providence, in such evil 
case, evidently count for 
much in the Captain’s view; 
at all events his pages are 
besprinkled with these stac- 
cato exclamations almost as 


he 
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thickly as with skipping bullets and stiffen- 
ing bodies. 

‘God of heaven! what a sight met his 
eyes! The Apaches were almost on them.’ 

This occurs a good many times in the course 
of the narrative, which may be described, 
without exaggeration, as vigorous and full of 
action, (American Publishers’ Corporation, 


THE ROMANCE OF GUARDAMONTE,. 
E, DAVIS 


BY ARLINE 


The author has attempted to give a foreign 
setting and flavor to her little story without 
having absorbed sufficient knowledge of the 
thing she wishes to impart. This is unfor- 
tunate, for she does not possess the gift of 
imagination, which fills acceptably many a 
deficiency of exact information, and without 
which, it may reasonably be said, no one 
should essay to write fiction. For instance, 
how can one conceive that a high-born Italian 
lady could write a note like that ‘*charm- 
ing’’ one, attributed to a baroness, which 
ends thus : 

** Hoping nothing will prevent your com- 
ing, I remain, aff. yours, Augusta di Santa 
Giulia.”’ 

A party of about a dozen people, including 
this lady, the American girl who is the pivot 
of the story, and the Marquis di Montalcino, 
who is in dispute between the two women, 
goes out into the country for a day; and we 
derive an excellent idea of the temperate 
habits of the company from the information 
that ‘early in the afternoon Giovanni had 
placed a flask of Chianti with a decanter of 
water on a small] table at the disposition of 
his guests, and now they were all wrapped in 
that poetical reverie which only the divine 
Italy seems able to inspire.’ What this 
reverie, after the absorption of one flask of 
Chianti and a decanter of water, must have 
been, one can only conjecture; but it can- 
not have had anything to do with Bacchus, 

There are other points of equally doubtful 
verisimilitude ; but perhaps as much space as it 
deserves has already been devoted to the story. 
Only, we should like to ask, who is *‘ the at- 
tractive, well bred-looking man, with a face 
in which both intellect and ambition were 
visible,’’ who appears only in the very Jast 
page, as the successor of Montalcino in the 
affections of the heiress? Might he not at 
least have had a name? ! (J. Selwyn Tait.) 

(Continued on page 64.) 
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Consisting of Shaker, Bitters Bottle, Mixing Spoon, Measuring Cup and Waiter. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


208 Fifth Avenue. 


1128-1130 Broadway. 





Before deciding 
on your Summer 
Outing, consult the 


‘* Four-Track Series,’’ 
the New York Central’s 
beautiful 


books of travel. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 
post-paid, on receipt of a two- | 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, | 
General Passenger Agent, Grand | 


Central Station, New York. 
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The Glub Cocktails 


Manhattan, 

Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gia, 

Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 


For the Yacht. 

For the Sea Shore, 

For the Mountains. 

For the Fishing Party. 
For the Camping Party. 
For the Summer Hotel. 





@. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 

— So.s Proprigtors, 

39 Proadway, New York. Hartford, Conn 
And 20 Piccadilly, W . London, England. 











Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25 

This i a superior 
binder, with no or 
ting, punchin 
defacement o the 

aper necessitated, 
t is light and dur- 
able, and looks like 








a bound volume, handsomely designed. 





Whitman’s —_ Pure, wholesome; 
GE J nstantiteous in a jiffy= 


Chocolate wo soi.ine 


A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
agreeable to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free. This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes a handsome ornament. 

Address, 

VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 


carry with them, convenient to use, a supply of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


A custom that may be followed profitably by everyone. 


This soap is an excel- 


lent cleanser, emollient and antiseptic; a safeguard against contagion; de- 
lightfully refreshing when fagged out after a day’s travel, games, etc., and its 
soothing and healing qualities make it invaluable in cases of Bites oF INSECTS, 
Cuarina, Pricxty Heat, Ivy Poisoninc, SUNBURN, ETC. 


TAKE IT WITH YOU! 





Palm 
Tires 


Palmer Fabric makes a Tire Elastic, 


| Mise te fieeePed Soe 


| Mend. 


They are ex oe) ys 
oa High-Grade Whece, at’ ot ot gt 


Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co., - bh iil. 


‘Pacts About Pneumatic Tires mailed on request. 











A necessary article 
for the toilet. 


SIBYLLINE 


The Marvellous, Purely 
Vegetable Skin Tonic 


will make your 
complexion 
clear, soft and 
beautiful. Re- 
move Wrinkles, 
Tan, Sunburn. 
Cures Eczema, 
Pimples, Black- 
heads and all ' 
diseases of the ff } 
= skin and scalp. 
Soothing appli- 
cationin Erysip- 
elas, and all eruptive ts. Unequalled 
for use after [shavin: ce 50 cents, at 
druggists wherever - articles are sold, 
or by mail. 


SIBYLLINE CO., & MADISON AVE., N.Y. 


C. N., CRITTENTON CO., 
Wholesale Agents, N. ¥. 











Seaside and Country 


Gowns need 


Duxbak 


e* 
oe 
o 
BIAS 
io ‘VELVETEEN 
BINDING 


on their skirt edges. It is rain- 
proof, sheds water and never 
turns grey. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed tree, 


** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,’ a new book 
by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, sent for 25c., postage paid. 


S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 609, N. Y. City. 





Mountain SideFarm, 
MAHWAH, N. J. 


MILK. CREAM. EGGS. 


This model farm is well known tor the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jerseycows. The 
purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT 
CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited, 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 


Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 





HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit to 
THE “ POPULAR SHOP" 
(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through 
THE “LIBERTY * FURNISHINGS. 


English Stuffs for Hangings and Furniture: } 
Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: / 
vay & Comfortable Chairs & Settles: f 
1 


ec “* Nieu Amsterdam "’ Blue Delft Ware: j 


L BG Not Sampled nor Catalogued, 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., 424 St., West 
NEW YORK. At §th Ave. 
“ Wall Papers and ‘ Liberty ' Fabrics— 


” 


Carriage Free to all parts of the States. 
(Trademarks reg'd.) 

















FACING for Pree beer 


The lady’s tailor and 
the season's fashions 
demand Hair CLOTH 
to fulfil every condi- 
dition : lightness, full- 
ness, continuance of 
shape, durability 


Send for complete line of Samples. showing different colors and weights 
to the largest manufacturers of HAIR CLOTH in the world 







Hair 
Cloth 
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(Continued from page 62.) 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. BY GILBERT 
PARKER 


Gilbert Parker stands easily in the first 
rank of living English romancers, and he bids 
fair to attain, if indeed he does not already 
hold, the foremost place among these. He 
has all the gifts of the true story-teller— 
imagination, dramatic feeling, a fine sense of 
proportion and an excellent style, full of pith 
and power, and withal finished and graceful. 
Moreover, he has always a story to tell which 
is splendidly worth the telling—something 
fresh and novel and living, though for the 
most part set before us in the spirit of a past 
age. 

"This masterworker of Canadian fiction 
has drawn his themes largely from the his- 
tory of France’s dominion in America and of 
the conquest of New France by the English. 
It is at this period that the scene of his Jatest 
novel is laid. The place is Quebec, and the 
movement of the drama shows Wolfe’s as- 
sault upon and capture of the city. 

Captain Robert Moray (to whom we make 
our compliments upon the charming style of 
his memoirs) is held a hostage on parole by 
the French, detained for three years in viola- 
tion of the Articles of War, and finally con- 
fined in a dungeon and threatened with death 
as a spy, this last through the contrivance of 
Monsieur Doltaire, Moray’s political and, 
later, personal foe, 

It is at the moment of this sudden move 
of Doltaire’s that the story opens—a masterly 
bit of construction—these very first para- 
graphs putting the reader in possession of the 
thread of the plot, and waking a kzen in- 
terest. Moray is arrested in the home of the 
Seigneur Duvarney, father of “ that most per- 
fect of ladies,” Alixe, and before he is taken 
to the citadel he finds an instant to confess 
his love to the girl, whose parting words are 
*¢T will not forget.’’ 

Nor does she. The rest is the story of 
Moray’s long weary captivity and of her 
faithfulness. Doltaire’s pursuit of Alixe and 
her playing with this accomplished courtier in 
order to use him to protect her lover, later 
her husband, complicate and intensify the 
interest, which grows finely to the climax. 
Moray, escaping finally, is made to lead the 
forces of Wolfe up the Heights of Abraham, 
where Quebec is taken. 

Space is lacking for praise of all the good 
points of this book, perhaps the best of which 
is the character of Doltaire, inheritor of prince 
and peasant, marked by ‘‘that irresponsi- 
bility of the Court from which he came, its 
scornful endurance of defeat or misery, its 
flippant look upon the world, its scoundrel 
view of women,’’ and withal by the charm 
of intellect, polished wit and suave, if cynical 
grace. A fine and complete creation, which 
lingers in the memory longer even than the 
loves of Robert Moray and Alixe. For at 
the end the picture of the reunited lovers 
dims before the image of the dead Doltaire, 
who knew indeed how to die if he missed 
the hights of the art of living. 

‘* The flag of France covered his broken 
body, but his face was untouched—as it had 
been in life, haunting, fascinating, though 
the shifting lights were gone, the fine eyes 
closed. A noble peace hid all that was sar- 
donic ; not even Gabroid would now have 
called him ‘Master Devil.” I covered up 
his face and left him there—peasant and 
prince—candles burning at his head and feet, 
and the star of Louis on his shattered breast, 
and I sawhim nomore.’’ (D. Appleton & 
Co. ) 


THE PUPPET-BOOTH, TWELVE PLAYS. BY 
HENRY B. FULLER 


Mr. Fuller’s strong imaginative power here 
plays many parts, and is more or less burdened 
with various moral, humorous, or satirical 
messages to deliver, which—as everybody 
knows—is not the true mission of imagina- 
tion. Instead of the admirable irresponsibil- 
ity, the exquisite fooling, which raised the 
Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani to the front rank, 
and which shone with somewhat diminished 
lustre in the Chatelaine of La Trinité, we 
have here to read with an uneasy sense of 
searching for the meaning. 

These meanings are various; sometimes it 
is a moral or religious admonition, as that 





” 


‘* ignorance and innocence are not the same 
in The Cure of Souls, or a reminiscence of 
the Oriental apologue of the disguised angel 
who wrought the will of a just God through 
strange murders, thefts, and arsons in The 
Stranger Within the Gates ; sometimes it is 
apparently a less serious observation on the 
usual unreasonableness of woman, as in 
the refusal of the Girl in the Whirl- 
wind, to look with anything but horror on 
the Master who has just saved the besieged 
and bombarded city by calling into play some 
strange and terrible forces which he has dis- 
covered ; sometimes it is just a sly parody, as 
in the very clever skit on Ibsen, in Northern 
Lights. At Saint Judas’s is an imposing 
presentation of Jealousy, with strange trump- 
etings in the church organ and in the words 
of the singers, with writhings like a serpent in 
the great twisted pillars and with the Seven 
Deadly Sins flaming out, one after the other, 
in the stained-glass windows. The Love of 
Love is apparently an allegory of that passion 
stronger than death, which survives even in 
the ashes of the lover blown from the funeral 
urn—a theme which has inspired more than 
one miracle-tale, as in the weird little Parisian 
ballad of the students’ quarter of the young 
man who cut out his own mother’s heart to 
take to his mistress because she had asked for 
it. But as he was running with it in his 
apron in his haste he stumbled and fell, and 
the mother’s heart, thrown to some distance 
on the stones of the pavement, asked him 
tenderly as he rose, ** Hast thou hurt thyself, 
my son?’’ The mise en scéne of this 
Love of Love may serve as an example 
of Mr. Fuller’s very considerable skill as a 
painter. 

‘*A hilltop. A white marble wall before 
which is drawn up an inexorable array of 
Doric columns. In the middle of the wall is 
a simple doorway which leads to darkness save 
for the occasional reflection of red flames from 
within. On either side of the doorway there 
stands a burned-out brazen funeral torch, and 
under the colonnade, as well as on the steps 
which rise to it, are stationed several black- 
draped groups that look out toward the hori- 
zon-line of the sea. They are waiting. It 
is evening, and above the tops of the cypress 
trees which lead in a long avenue up to the 
foot of the Monument, the stars are shin- 
ing—shining coldly, serenely, patiently, im- 
personally ; they do not care—they have seen 
too much, They give no heed tothe Monu- 
ment, nor to the convent isle that whitens in 
their light a league from shore.”’ 

Finally, in the last of these little plays, our 
old friends of Mr, Fuller’s two romances 
appear In Such a Night, on a classic ter- 
race set with potted aloes snd banked with 
rhododendrons. Miss Aurelia West, the 
Chatelaine’s friend, in a new réle asa ma- 
gician, calls up one wonder after another to 
make the night still more perfect for her 
friend and for the Prorege of Arcopia, and 
the latter, not to be outdone, contrives to 
bring on the scene the Chevalier and Mr, 
George UOccident. Aurelia, a little slow at 
first, soon recognizes the situation, and the 
Chevalier and the Chatelaine, after a little 
conversation under the big aloe, follow the 
other sweetly down to the gondola. (The 
Century Company.) 


HANDY ENGLISH-FRENCH PHRASES APPROPRI- 
ATE TO BICYCLING, BY Cc. C., L.A.W. 


This pamphlet or something similar is 
indispensable to American or Anglo-Saxon 
cyclists who desire to make a tour of France 
on awheel. The plan of the publication is 
excellent, and the compiler appears to have 
anticipated nearly every dialogue necessity 
of the tourist. 

The author might have included mention 
of ‘‘les poteaux indicateurs’’ (guide-posts ) 
which are to be found on all French roads, 
and which enable tourists to proceed without 
having to ask any directions. These posts 
are found at all the intersections of the roads 
and lanes. 

Besides, at the entrance of each village 
will be found a bulletin stating the name of 
the village, and indicating the distance to 
different points. It would have been useful 
to call the attention of expert cyclists to the 
existence of these signs, which do not appear 
to bein general use in this country. There 
are a few sentences of comparatively crude 
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French, which might be called American or 
Anglicised French ; but they are understand- 
able at least, and the little book deserves to be 
popular with touring wheelmen. (Louis 
Weiss & Co.) 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent, ) 
A NEW POSE FOR FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


Hen the devil was sick the devil a 
W monk would be. This old saying 
rose in my mind a few mornings 
ago when a friend of mine, who is a very 
pretty woman and a great society leader, came 
to ask me whether I would not consent to 
join a group of lovely worldlings like herself 
who have decided to become lay Sisters of 
Mercy during a few hours of each week, and 
who are already planning some becoming 
costumes of snowy serge and mull in which 
to appear when ‘‘on duty’’ at the various 
hospitals of our great metropolis or in those 
of the smaller cities which happen to be in 
the immediate neighborhood of their country 
chateaux, hunting boxes or seaside villas. 
All these giddy young things have had a sur- 
feit of society during the past season, and 
now they, like ynto the devil above referred 
to, hanker after a dash of something saintly 
and lugubrious and somber in order to make 
a refreshing contrast to their late frivolity. 
This is how I explain to myself this sudden 
and unexpected twist toward suffering hu- 
manity—not that I for one instant question 
the integrity of purpose or the kind feelings 
of my fair friends, but still I doubt if this 
pure fire of Christian charity will endure un- 
der the strain of a bona fide experience with 
repulsive and ill-tempered patients, epidem- 
ics, the fear of disfigurement when small-pox 
is raging, or even the laborious and somewhat 
nauseating dressing of more or less offensive 
wounds. 

I have had some experience in that line 
myself, and I know what courage is needed 
to accomplish such a task even in times of 
war, when patriotic enthusiasm raises one’s 
spirit above the revolts of the flesh, and so I 
permitted myself to mention this fact to the 
sweet advocate sent tome. She was indig- 
nant in the extreme and waxed eloquent in 
her denunciations of women who would be 
capable of undertaking such a work without 
the firm resolution of shirking no duty there- 
with connected, be it as unpleasant as possi- 
ble, and finally I consented to give the mat- 
ter proper consideration. 

It cannot be denied that there are within 
the clan of our ‘* mondaines ’’ a goodly num- 
ber who have lately done incalculable good in 
that direction, women of the greatest refine- 
ment and highest social position, who have 
undertaken their self-imposed task in true 
Samaritan spirit, going the length of first- at- 
tending a few courses in practical surgery at 
the chief Parisian hospitals, and who, laying 
aside the silks and satins, jewels and laces, to 
which they are, so to speak, born, have 
bravely conquered their ‘‘ brevets d’Infirm- 
eries,’’ and then donning the linen gowns and 
caps of the nurse, are doing all within their 
power to alleviate the pain of the poor pa- 
tients confided to their care. There exists at 
Auteuil an establishment where ladies, both 
married and single, do some nursing in good 
earnest ; they are each given a week at a 
time with the sick, and during that period 
give themselves up thoroughly to their work. 

Mile. Méline, the daughter of the Presi- 
dent of the Council, is the latest recruit there, 
and her efficient efforts have been already 
crowned with the most gratifying success ; she 
fears no contagion whatever, and goes about 
her daily duties with a smiling courage and a 
good grace very pleasing tobehold. A pretty 
little anecdote 1s told of one of our prettiest 
young duchesses, who the other day was 
discovered by a ‘‘carabin "* (anglicé: a medi- 
cal student) when making the rounds of 
the wards left to his supervision, sitting dis- 
consolately upon the ground with her soft 
blue eyes full of tears, and gazing helplessly 
at a sick pauper whose sore leg she could not 
manage to bandage properly. Asked what 
was troubling her, the pretty duchess tremu- 
lously exclaimed : ‘* That bandage keeps slip- 
ping off; I have tried, and tried, and tried 
again, but it is stubborn and won't let itself 
be managed!’ Concealing an extreme de- 











sire to laugh, although he was touched by 
the pitecusness of the appeal, the budding 
doctor dexterously wound the reluctant strip 
of lint around the injured limb, much to the 
relief of the aged pauper, who, out of respect 
for his noble nurse, would never have dared 
to complain of the excruciating torture caused 
by the ducal ignorance in the art of binding 
up a sore without touching it. 


MEET OF THE STEEPLECHASE SOCIETY 


Many have already left Paris for the green 
shade of forest glades, or the vivifying breezes 
of the ocean, but still the meeting of the 
Four-in-hand Club and that of the Steeple- 
chase Society at Auteuil were remarkably well 
attended, so much so indeed that it would 
be well nigh impossible to give here a hist of 
even the grandest names among those who 
took part in this sportive festivity. The 
drags which were to take their loads of fair 
ladies and celebrated sportsmen to Auteuil 
assembled in front of the club on the Place 
de la Concorde, and the crowd, which had as- 
sembled at an early hour to witness the per- 
formance, cheered lustily as the perfectly 
appointed mail coaches passed between the 
double row of people on their way up the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées, shining in the sun 
like gigantic bright mirrors, the horses toss- 
ing their dainty heads, and the ladies display- 
ing their fresh, soft-hued toilettes far above 
the **commun des mortels.”” Among the 
drags which attracted the most admiration 
were those of the Baron dela Haye-Jousselin, 
the well-known sportsman ; of the Comte de 
Martell, the happy husband of our witty so- 
ciety writer, Gyp; of the Duc de Noailles, of 
the Marquis de Planty and of the Comte 
d’ Arlincourt. 

The arrival of the Four-in-hand Club was 
heralded on the race-course of Auteuil by the 
sound of horns blown by huntsmen on horse- 
back, and soon the entire distinguished assem- 
blage belonging to the ** Société des Guides 
had taken place under the gaily decorated 
roof of the stand prepared by the Steeplechase 
Society to receive the Four-in-hand Society. 
The toilettes were exquisite, light and airy 
and well fitted to the glorious weather, which 
compared so favorably with the downpour 
to which we were treated on the previous day. 
The Comtesse de Pourtales, who is to me as 
to many others a marvel of youth in spite of 
the fact that she was the Beauty of Beauties 
during the palmy days of the Empire, looked 
the embodiment of spring in soft sweeping 
white draperies arranged with inimitable art 
over silk of a pearly tint; her costume was, 
that almost impossible chef-d’ ceuvre, a tailor- 
made gown built of flimsy material. The 
young Duchess de Luynes was so perfectly 
gotten up that she seemed as if she had been 
born in the frock she wore ; it fitted her sup- 
ple figure wonderfully, clinging, and mould- 
ing the bust, and underlining every undu- 
lating line like some masterpiece due to the 
chisel of Phydias himself. A very young 
matron wore a shirt and smoking jacket of 
some strange Oriental silken stuff, dull, and 
thick and rich to look at, the ground color 
being of a velvety peach-bloom hue, embroi- 
dered in all-over design with Turkish rose 
thread. The effect produced was singularly 
charming, The waistcoat worn by the dainty 
little lady was of Turkish rose crépe, very 
fluffy, and intermingled with narrow pliss- 
of ivory-tinted Mechlin lace, The crowns 
ing of this edifice of elegance was furnished 
by a broad-leafed hat of Manilla straw, russet 
in color, lined with rose velvet, turned boldly 
up at the back under a cache-peigne of role 
pink pansies, and further adorned by a half 
circle of short pink marabout tips which laeé 
themselves in a shower of white and black 
ospreys. Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, July, 1896. 


Midsummer weather wherever we may 
be summering, after all, is the pleasantest 
and truest accompaniment to the pretty 
chiffons with which our trunks were 
laden at the start. Early June days are un- 
steady, not quite warm enough always, and 
late summer ones capriciously cool for our air- 
iest frocks and finery, Just at the moment 
forenoon gowns are at their perfecticn, and 
evoke compliments on all sides, from the 
men in particular, who one and all have such 
a fondness for them. 
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CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT 


T ‘He importance of the advance of Egyp- 
tian troops into the Soudan under 
orders from England is becoming 

more and more evident as the weeks go by. 
Englishmen have not forgotten that the for- 
mer struggle with the Soudanese cost them a 
hundred muilions, that it ended disastrously, 
and left upon the Home Government the re- 
sponsibility for the disgraceful blunders which 
resulted in Gordon’s death. There is atena- 
cious spirit of loyalty among them which 
leads them to lend their support to any move 
which brings English soldiers into conflict 
with other armies even when the occasion of 
the strife has not their approval, but in some 
cases the criticism of the opposition is far 
more fearless than in others. The tone of 
many articles in current reviews and in the 
press, as wel! as the reports of parliamentary 
discussions, show that this expedition is 
strongly opposed on many grounds. 

The Cabinet appears to have made little 
effort to persuade the country of the advis- 
ability and necessity of the advance, and has 
not even taken pains to agree upon an ex- 
planation to lay before Parliament. When 
the announcement of the decision to send 
troops south from Wady Halfa was first made, 
on the 13th of last March, Mr. George Cur- 
zon, the Parliamentary Secretary of the. For- 
eign Office, gave two reasons for the march 
up the Nile. He said that the Dervishes 
were growing more restless, and were threat- 
ening to make incursions into southern 
Egypt, and he explained the desire of the 
Government to help the Italians at the same 
time. This could be done by drawing off the 
Dervishes with whom the Italians had em- 
broiled themselves by se:zing Kassala at the 
instigation of England. The statement that the 
followers of the Khalifa were unusually rest- 
less was at once questioned, and the fact that 
Lord Cromer’s annual report issued in February 
had made no mention of such danger to the 
Egyptian frontier was brought in evidence. 
The wish to assist Italy was interpreted as 
being an attempt to re establish a cordial un- 
derstanding with Germany in regard to the 
continued occupation of Egypt, and was con- 
sequently disapproved by the advocates of 
evacuation. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’ 'S PLAUSIBILITY 


A speech which Mr. Chamberlain made 
later was commented upon by the Opposition 
as being a somewhat disingenuous atgument 
whose conclusions led much further than at 
first appeared. They believed that they could 
discover in his speech these reasons that had 
influenced the government in favor of the 
new departure. First, the Conservatives now 
in power were convinced that the ideal con- 
ception of the true interests of Egypt was that 
the Soudan must again become Egyptian ter- 
ritory.”’ Secondly, that the defeat of the 
Italians at Adowa had dangerously elated the 
Dervishes, and that it was better to assume 
an offensive attitude at once. Thirdly, that 
as there was at the moment a surplus of two 
millions and a half in the Egyptian treasury, 
the time for taking the first steps toward the 
realization of the ideal had arrived. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s inadvertent remark that the 
first step forward to Akasheh would be taken 
and then progress made as far as possible 
without encountering too much resistance 
was met with ridicule at first, but later felt 
to show a determination to proceed much 
farther than the Ministry was at that time 
willing to acknowledge. ‘*We were not 
going to reconquer the Soudan at once; but 
we had to bear in mind the fact that its re- 
conquest was the ideal to be aimed at. In the 
meantime we were going to take a step forward 
to Akasheh’*’—so was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech summarized by an opponent, and ap- 
parently with some justice. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, assured the House of Commons 
that the expense of the expedition would 
be borne by the Egyptian reserve fund, but 
there are now indications that this will not 
be possible. The six great powers who guar- 
anteed the immense loan which Ismail 
Pacha’s extravagance made necessary, through 
their commissioners have authority over the 


reserve funds. Unanimous consent would 
have to be given for the appropriation of the 
money if the Egyptian government asked for 
the sum as a gift, but a majority of the Debt 
Commissioners can, it was believed, authorize 
its use asaloan. France and Russia refused 
their consent when it was asked, and on 8 
June the mixed tribunal to whom they re- 
ferred the matter delivered judgment against 
the Caisse of the Debt. It decreed that “ the 
British, German, Austro-Hungarian and Ital- 
ian commissioners have abused their trust in 
agreeing to advance 500,000 pounds for the 
reconquest of Dongola.’’ The sum already 
expended must be refunded. The Caisse has 
appealed, but it seems probable that the judg- 
ment of the Mixed Tribunal will be con- 
firmed, in which case England, of course, will 
have to meet the financial emergency she has 
created. While this will increase the bitter- 
ness of the opposition to the campaign, it will 
also have the effect of increasing England’s 
hold upon Egypt. ‘*The whole business 
suggests the absurd want of logic in the pres- 
ent arrangements. The British Government 
governs Egypt, and can, if it pleases, ruin the 
treasury ; but if it governs so well that there 
is a surplus it cannot of its own motion ex- 
pend the surplus it has itself created.’’ This 
quotation from an English paper does not 
sound as if the day of Egypt’s evacuation 
were very near, 


ALL DISGUISES ABANDONED 


Later Lord Salisbury avowed the deter- 
mination long held by the Government to 
reconquer and hold the Soudan. All subter- 
fuges are brushed aside, and the conclusion 
reached by ministers is plainly stated, though 
the causes of this effect may still be left to 
conjecture. One of the sharpest criticisms 
that has yet been made affirms that the Cabi- 
net is acting contrary to its own avowed 





principles in thus adopting an Egyptian policy | 
which has not been submitted to the con- | 


stituencies. 


It is asserted that if the Con- | 


servatives had given any evidence of having | 


such a project in mind before the last general 
election matters would have gone very differ- 
ently with them at thattime. As we Amer- 
icans would say, if the march to Dongola had 
been made a plank in the Conservative platform 


the voters would at once have shown their | _ 


disapproval. ‘* If the country had been asked 
in July, 1895, to vote for or against a re- 


newed expedition to the Soudan there would | 


have been an overwhelming majority against 
the insane adventure.’ Whether this is 
true or not the fact remains that the large 
majority back of the present Cabinet in the 
House of Commons must encourage it to dare 
any measure it considers wise, knowing that 
the next general election lies far ahead. 
Stull, though the Government has a large par- 
liamentary majority, if the House fully repre- 
sented the voting population this majority 
would be reduced to one-tenth of its present 
numbers, and the knowledge that the Lib- 
erals have nearly half the public behind them 
should make the Cabinet cautious. Public 
opinion is a force too irresistible to be trifled 
with, and the turn of its tide cannot be al- 
ways calculated upon. 


THE ULTIMATE EFFECT ON ENGLISH OCCUPA- 
TION 


One of the most interesting points in the 
whole matter is the effect that this reopen- 
ing of the Soudanese difficulty will have upon 
the evacuation of Egypt by the English army 
of occupation. It is now fourteen years since 
England notified Europe of her intention to 
occupy Egypt until her work there was done, 
and about that time the Duke of Devonshire, 
then Lord Hartington, made his famous state- 
ment that six months would probably suffice 
for the necessary reorganization. Pledges 
have been given by both political parties, and 
renewed from year to year, binding England 
to withdraw from Egypt as soon as her work 
is done. Yet year by year the date of that 
evacuation seems to be still far distant, and 
those who urge upon England the perform- 
ance of her agreement, are met with the 
reply, ‘‘Let us fulfill our promises to Egypt 
first, and then we shall fulfill our promises to 
Europe.”’ The men at home who feel their 
nation in honor bound to keep the pledges 
given, and who from time to time consider 
the hour is come for their fulfillment are 








contemptuously called the advocates of the 
policy of scuttle. This new campaign is 
strongly condemned by these men on the 
ground that it must long delay the evacua- 
tion, which cannot take place while Egypt 
needs assistance in the conduct of her war 
against her unruly neighbors. The retort to 
this is that Egypt surely cannot be left to her- 
self as long as her frontiers are in such dan- 
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ger, and that only when the Soudan is finally 
subdued and once more under Egyptian rule 
will it be safe to trust Egypt to manage her 
own affairs. ‘* Egypt is as far as possible 
from having become a nice compact country 
enclosed in a ring fence with happy peasants 
rejoicing in their safety on the inside of it.”’ 
It is impossible to disassociate the ‘* Soudan- 
ese difficulty ’’ from the * * Egyptian question ”’ 
and until England has settled the one she 
will not be ready to consider the other 
answered. These are the two sides to the 
question. 


A STEROTYPED REMINDER OF BAD FAITH 


On the front page of a certain French 
newspaper published in Cairo appears the 
standing head line, ‘‘Les Engagements 
dé’ Angleterre,’’ Under this title follow quota- 
tions recording England’s pledges to evacuate 
the country. Perhaps one can believe that 
this is * solely intended as a friendly jog to 
the possibly failing memory of a respected 
neighbor,’’ but this indication of French 
interest in the whole matter reminds us again 
of that steady progress of France toward the 
Upper Waters of the Nile which so largely 
influences English actionin Egypt. 


PHILANTHROPY SERIES 
THE VACATION SCHOOLS 


Wo years ago the Association for Iin- 
proving the Condition of the Poor 
tried an experiment which has now 

become an established part of the summer 
work—that of organizing vacation schools. 
The Board of Education, co-operating, gave 
the use of several public school buildings, 
and there are now six of these open and in 
running order, where morning sessions are 
to be held from the middle of July until the 
first of September, 

With the exception of the kindergartens 
for the very little ones the intention is not 
to repeat the public school course, but to 
divert and improve the children by manual 
work, of which, sandwiched in as it is with 
so many other lessons in the winter, they 
get very superficial ideas. 

No text books are used, and though the 
time is limited it is felt that the concentra- 
tion of the children’s mind upon drawing, 
modeling, sewing and carpentry not only 
takes the place of play in the case of chil- 
dren who have small knowledge of playing, 
but that drill in these handicrafts trains the 
eye and the intellect in habits of observation 
and precision as well as the fingers into use- 
fulness and neatness, 


SEWING CLASSES FOR THE GIRLS 


The girls’ sewing classes are taught with 
a view to the practical and possible side of 
each little woman making and keeping her 
own garments neat and in order. Besides 
making many articles which are given to 
hospitals and charitable institutions, every 
child is allowed to take home a finished arti- 
cle as well as her book of different stitches. 
It is touching to find that one mite of ten, 
whose housewifely instincts were evidently 
very strong, herself gathered together a sewing 
class of younger girls, and imparted to them 
what she had been taught. One day she 
asked for some bits of cambric which were to 
be thrown away, and so her industry came to 
the knowledge of her teachers. 


RECREATIVE EXERCISES 


But the work is not entirely in the school- 
room. A proper amount of recreation in the 
school yards, such as dancing and light gym- 
nastics, is indulged in, Then on grand 
occasions the teachers lead their classes out 
for a day to one of the Association Seaside 
Homes. The danger in all fresh.air work is 
of pauperization, and great care has been 
taken that in every case when possible the 
expense of these outings should be borne by 
the children themselves. The result has 
been excellent, a very large proportion of the 
traveling expenses have been paid by the little 
ones, besides which each child carried his 
own luncheon. 


WHAT CLASSES LEARN AT THE SEASHORE AND 
IN MUSEUMS 


Nor are these days by the sea lacking in 
Under the teachers’ guidance 


instruction. 





shells, seaweed, etc., are gathered, and, as 
children will, they become wildly excited over 
the collecting, and the specimens form the 
subject of enjoyable talks about sea life after 
the return to the school-room. The teachers 
also accompany their classes to the Natural 
History Rooms and the Metropolitan Art 
Museum, where the children’s attention is di- 
rected to such objects as they can under- 
stand. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Besides the improvement to individual 
children and the real philanthropy of open- 
ing the large, well-ventilated school-rooms as 
a relief from the terrible heat of the tenement 
houses and streets, the experiment has been 
of deeper value. It has perfected a system 
suited to the needs and healthful occupation 
of children during the hot summer weather. 
The schools used are in the Bowery and far 
to the east and west sides of the city. The 
cost has been only 5% cents a day for each 
child, and the association is only prevented 
from opening more classes by lack of funds. 
Indeed, the number of schools could be sev- 
eral times multiplied, and they could easily 
be filled with eager and interested children. 

The Secretary, Warner Van Norden, asks 
for contributions for the work, these to be 
sent tothe United Charities Building, Fourth 
Avenue and 22d Street, New York. Amcng 
the officers are R. Fulton Cutting, Rev. W. 
R. Huntington, Henry E. Crampton, M. 
D.; James A. Scrymser, William G. Ham- 
ilton and Gouverneur M. Smith, M.D. 


THE ART INTEREST 


A NOTABLE MONUMENT 


He late President Carnot has been 
I honored with a monument at Nancy 
which is curiously original and hand- 
some in aspect, and thereby offers a striking 
contrast to the great bulk of modern sculpture 
as seen at the Salons and the Royal Academy 
this year—notably, for instance, the project 
for a monument to commemorate the Balzac 
Centennial by Marquet de Vasselot, and in 
which the somewhat commonplace head of 
the novelist, with his hair falling about his 
ears, and a fixed expression, is arbitrarily ap- 
plied to the body of a stone-cutter’s sphinx. 
The sculptor of M. Carnot’s monument, 
much better inspired, has associated with 
himself two other skilful artists, one for the 
architecture and the other for the ornamen- 
tation. On 6 June, 1892, the President 
of the French Republic arrived at Nancy to 
preside at the distribution of awards to the 
Federal Gymnastic Societies, and on the 
same day had an interview with the Grand 
Duke Constantine, and—as the French wish 
to believe—‘* cemented ’’ the Franco-Russian 
alliance, Consequently, it is this important 
international event that the monument per- 
petuates in the two draped female figures, 
with broad gestures and stately strides, that 
strike their hands together under the medal- 
lion bearing the handsome profile of the as- 
sassinated President. The figure of France 
is somewhat more modern, supple, and self- 
conscious than that of the great Northern 
power, taller and more voluminously draped, 
which hastens forward to meet her; but the 
sculptor has effected a singularly fortunate 
combination of the simple and the grandiose 
in his group, and his figures are distinctly 
monumental. Rising from behind them, 
against the granite shaft, is a gnarled oak tree 
whose branches divide and pass around the 
framed oval of the medallion in a very free 
and decorative manner. The sculptor is M. 
Prouvé, and the work was erected by popu- 
lar subscription. © 


THE TREATMENT OF ACCESSORIES IN SCULP- 
TURE 

One of the errors which this group avoids, 
and which is an error, probably only from a 
strictly logical point of view, is that of mak- 
ing a sharp distinction between the principal 
figure of the monument and the accessory 
ones, as is so very frequently done—in the 
beautiful monument to Régnault in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, at Paris, ina recent one 
to Moliére in the Salon, and in that of Henry 
Ward Beecher, on this side of the water, 
where one or two negro children pay their 
homage at the foot of the orator. From a 


logical point of view, nothing can be more 
grotesque and violent than this sudden petri- 
faction into stone or bronze of one or two 
unlucky passers by who have stopped for a 
moment, or who have come purposely to lay a 
wreath on the brows of the bust or at the feet 
of the statue. It is as though some evil power 
in the sculptor’s original work had been the 
cause of this dire transformation, and that 
therefore all other living things were warned 
by this shocking example against approaching 
this Medusa’s head of art. The difficulty of 
making an allegory “ go on all fours’”” is, 
however, one of the oldest and best known 
in literature and art. 


THE HARD FINANCIAL STRAITS WHICH OVER- 
TAKE THE SCULPTOR 


One of the Parisian art journals has been 
republishing a little dissertation on the priva- 
tions of the sculptors, even the comparatively 
successful ones, with which one of the most 
distinguished of their numbers prefaced his 
review of the Salon in 1885, and which is 
quite as true to-day, ‘* How many sufferings 
and what an heroic struggle before a work of 
art is created!’’ he exclaims. The greater 
number of the statuaries who come up to 
Paris are peasants’ sons. They have, the most 
fortunate ones, an annual allowance from 
their natal city or department of from 400 to 
1200 francs, never exceeding the latter sum. 
‘*Think of these unfortunate youths living 
on twenty sous a day at eighteen, at the age 
when one needs substantial nutriment the 
most. I have often sat at the déjeuners and 
the dinners of these young men; wine is e::- 
cluded from the table, thirst is quenched with 
nothing but water (in France!) ; one dish 
and two sous worth of bread compose these 
more than modest repasts. How many of 
them have I seen die, these poor boys, 
before the hour of their celebrity! The first 
years are passed at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
One of the boys only, every year, is sent to 
Rome. The others throw themselves on the 
Salon. The pension is stopped ; the struggle 
begins.” ‘To complete a statue requires a 
heavy outlay for models, materials, studio 
rent, in addition to the bare necessities of life. 
So that he conceives these poor figures in the 
Salon, ‘‘ all white with fear lest they should 
not be bought,’” appealing to the spectator : 
**Look at me! I have seen a revolvor in 
the hands of my creator. He will kill him- 
self if I return to his atelier. Do something 
so that I shall not go back.’’ Even if pur- 
chased, this is the balance sheet, as one of 
the artists explained : **I have worked during 
two years atthis marble. I have expended 
upon it all my savings in hiring models and 
buying the marble. I did all the work my- 
self. If the state does not buy this statue I 
do not know what will become of me”’ 
The most he hoped to get was 7,000 francs. 
Of this he had expended 4,000, so that the 
net result for two years of labor would be 
3,000 francs—$300 a year ! 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


PIAZZA CONVERSATIONS 


no visible evidence of the effect of 

the much-vaunted higher education ; 
there is no change from old-time habits of 
gossiping and criticising one’s neighbors, 
their clothes and manners, and probing into 
who is who and what is what, as well as 
the customary paying of undue deference to 
riches and outward show. Every woman 
with pretty clothes must expect to be bom- 
barded with two burning questions : ‘* Who 
is your dressmaker ?’’ and ** Who is your 
milliner?*’ very many times during the sea- 
son. The exchange of such addresses is 
one of the amusing features of summer 
acquaintanceship, and a means by which an 
observer may distinguish the experienced and 
worldly-wise from the inexperienced and fool- 
ish. The former never compromises herself 
by personal recommendations of the house 
which furnishes her with gowns or hats, 
while the latter is generally too ready to send 
right and left aii who ask, fully armed with 
her name and approbation. ‘These summer 
exhibitions undoubtedly spread the fame of 
various makers far and near, and redound to 


CS piazza talks among women show 





their pecuniary credit in the end, and it is 
both pleasant and satisfactory to conter such 
benefits, with the pleasure added of wearing 
pretty clothes. 


THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER NOT A PIAZZA TOPIC 


But there is one most deserving woman, 
who is entirely ignored in these benefits, and 
that is the little home dressmaker. To 
mention her name as a builder of gowns in 
this pretentious gathering would be to incur 
loss of caste at once. Raw indeed is the 
woman who will give credit fearlessly to the 
obscure woman whom she has employed, and 
at the same time acknowledge her own dress- 
making talents—if she happen to possess 
them. All women are very ready to boast of 
every other accomplishment, and grow en- 
thusiastic over feats in tennis, golt, on the 
wheel, in riding or driving, and their skill in 
music or painting, but to admit ability in 
making frocks, or trimming of hats, is to 
womankind in general as if they proclaimed 
aloud love for menial work. In days gone 
by, when fathers and brothers held it to be a 
personal disgrace if the women of their family 
did any manner of work which could be hired 
done such silly notions had a logical place 
under those conditions. But under the broad 
modern spirit of the day, and its prevailing 
good sense, women should be reproached for 
retaining such shackles over self-respect and 
honest conviction. There should be an ad- 
miring recognition extended to all talents 
and the development of them, and a woman 
whose taste and skill enable herself and 
family to present a pleasing and refined ap- 
pearance without taxing unduly the income 
allotted them, should win praise wherever it 
was known, and be freed from the suppres- 
sion of silence and secrecy. It is a well- 
known fact that the Princess of Wales, before 
her marriage, made her own frocks and 
trimmed her own hats, as the Royal House of 
Denmark had then no money to waste on 
dressmaker’s and milliner’s bills. The 
charming Princess was exceedingly proud of 
her achievements, and remains so to this day. 
Not long ago when she was asked to write 
down her favorite occupation, she frankly 
wrote: ‘* Trimming hats.”’ 


A KNACK OF TRIMMING HAT A USEFUL AC- 
COMPLISHMENT FOR A MOTHER 


A mother possessing that delightful gift 
can save quite a sum of money each season by 
trimming her own and her children’s hats. 
Fashions for children follow closely upon the 
lines for their elders, in color and style. 
Nothing prettier for a little flaxen-haired 
maid of four years than a white mousseline 
hat built with a large crown, full and fluffy, 
a guilling round the brim on one edge only, 
forming a ruffle, and ruffles of point d’esprit 
overlaid, but standing out some inches be- 
yond, as asoft halo encircling the pretty hair, 
which, according to the present mode for 
children, frames the face and les about the 
neck, the ends well pulled out in curled 
rings. This charming hat is held to the 
child’s head by a narrow twist of white vel- 
vet and elastic. Standing upright on the 
top of it, a little to the left, are two tall loops 
and an end of white gauze ribbon with satin 
edge. Another very pretty hat for a small 
child, is built of lawn or mousseline, in pale 
blue, rose, or canary, if preferred to white. 
The crown is shirred, but is also loose and 
round, with an outstanding frill of Valen- 
ciennes, which increases its size. The brim 
is waved and consists of shirrings and lace 
frills with concealed satin wire, extremely 
fine. A bow of broad taffeta ribbon to match 
the lawn, with a sharp end, is tied on the 
top a little to the left. With these hats are 
worn French lawn or mull frocks, the full 
skirts attached to white guipure lace yokes, 
semi-décolleté. 

One or two rows of guipure insertion is 
introduced into the skirt. The sleeves are 
simple puffs to the elbow. The stockings 
match the color of the hat, and little white 
shppers with ankle straps, look dainty, cool, 
and extremely pretty. 


COSTUMES FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


For little girls of eight or nine years of age, 
a pale tan piqué, the skirt perfectly plain, and 
a little above the ankles in length, with a 
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round bodice, over which a heavy white gui- 
pure square collar is worn, with neck-band 
attached. A white taffeta ribbon sash fastens 
in the back with bow and shortends Puff 
sleeves to elbow. For cool days, a little 
white cloth marine coat, with revers and 
rolling collar partly faced with white silk, 
looks very smart. The coat reaches a little 
below the waist, and fastens in front with 
three white pearl buttons, and has gigot coat- 
sleeves, finished with stitching. The hair is 
waved, and lies very full about the neck. A 
large, brown straw hat, the rim upturned, 
has a white ribbon round the crown with two 
rosettes, a large wheel bow on the extreme 
edge of brim in front. White gloves, dark 
brown hose and bronze kid ties, make a 
pretty finish. 

A little girl of twelve may wear a pale 
sage-green accordion-plaited mohair skirt, 
accompanied by a white lawn bodice, com- 
posed of tucks and lace entre-deux, the el- 
bow sleeves of wn to elbow, with lace 
finish, and lace at the throat. For street 
wear a dou’ vhite piqué Eton 
jacket (slips r) > square collar and 
pointed revers, finishea with a single row of 
stitching. Long gigot sleeves finished in the 
same way. This coat-bodice fits the fig- 
ure closely, and when buttoned shows two 
pairs of large pearl buttons. White 
gloves, black hose and patent leather ties. 
The hair is waved and fluffy about the ears 
under a yellowish tuscan hat, turned up at 
the sides, and wound about the crown, as 
well as bunched up on the top, with white 
mousseline. On the left a bunch of white 
quills, with a single white ruse and foliage as 
support. 

Some mothers find it very difficult to dress 
their little daughters of thirteen or fourteen, 
because of their ambition to be rid of their 
childhood’s fashions, while they are yet too 
young to enter into those fitted for their 
sisters of sixteen or seventeen, As a com- 
promise one could not do better than to select 
a grayish blue and white check taffeta. The 
gored skirt is to be quite simple, the bodice 
to be high and round, quite full, with the 
front tucked very finely to bust line. Then 
two velvet ribbon straps to match in color, 
the upper one smaller than the under one, 
are laid across the front and fastened to the 
frock with small pearl buttons, two on each 
end. <A deep white mull collar, having one 
band of fine open needlework above a match 
flounce, on the bottom, and quite apart in 
front, gives the required smartness to the little 
gown. Long gigot sleeves, a little lace frill 
at the wrists, and lace about the throat with 
a white satin ribbon choker. A sailor hat 
of golden yellow straw is worn, trimmed 
with a simple band of white satin ribbon 
round the crown, two tall loops and an end 
on the left, with a bunch of white violets. 
Patent leather ties and black hose. White 
gloves and a white silk parasol untrimmed 
ought to satisfy the longings of the most pre- 
cocious of dear little maids. 


NOTES FOR MORNING-ROOM 
GOSSIP 


CAREFUL HOUSEKEEPING 


Ery justly and very universally does one 
housekeeper judge another house- 
keeper by the appearance of the out- 

side surroundings, and by the condition of 
the entrance to the home, and not only the 
one leading to the family apartments, but by 
the one entering the servants’ quarters as 
well. ‘*A straw shows which way the wind 
blows,’’ and if carelessness is manifested 
without it is pretty sure to follow within. 
While this point of observation is a sure guide 
to help one to form a just estimate of anoth- 
er’s capacity, yes, I may say character, one 
that even more clearly speaks (and in clarion 
tones) of one’s birth, training and social 
status, is the appearance, deportment, man- 
ner and bearing of the servants in the em- 
ploy of the family. This is a most impor- 
tant point, and is one that so many overlook. 
When this is neglected all the evidences of 
wealth, plate, paintings, or no matter what 
money-bags, can not and does not hide this 
deficiency, ‘‘One who is native and to the 
manner born,”” is possessed of an innate savoir- 
faire, and imparts a certain refinement to 
every detail of her surroundings, so that 





even those of plebeian birth in their employ 
feel the touch, the influence, and respond in 
kind. Naturally all mortals want to put 
their best foot forward, and while they 
are so often absorbed in big efforts and 
effects these so-called minor points are over- 
looked, and oftentimes it is not realized that 
these lesser details give the key to the whole 
situation, and their omission speaks much 
louder and more forcibly than does the dis- 
play of the results of possessing the almighty 
dollar, since these little niceties cannot be 
bought. 


THE PROPER TYPE OF WAITRESS AND HER 
APPARELING 

A waitress should be chosen because of her 
more or less refinement, for a woman lacking 
in this respect is not fitted to fill this posi- 
tion. Then, she should be of good hight, 
slight, and of trim figure, with a pleasing 
smile, for nothing is more forbidding and 
chilling than to be met at the door by a 
grumpy wished-you’d-stayed-home maid, and 
it almost makes one feel they might not be 
welcomed by the hostess. Unless one is 
bright and pleasant she should not be 
chosen to fill this position in the household. 
A waitress, before 2.30 or 3 P. M., should 
appear in a frock of pink or blue wash ma- 
terial (whichever color is preferred by her 
mistress). It should be simply but neatly 
made, without trimming; noiseless shoes 
(prunelle shoes with very low heels are the 
proper thing). A white apron, white collar, 
and a small, three-cornered cap with a colored 
bow of ribbon to match the frock, or one of 
black velvet ribbon. After 3 P. M. a wait- 
ress should be dressed in a perfectly plain 
frock of black mohair, but most trim and 
well fitted, white linen turned-over collar and 
cuffs, a white apron and a cap. The aprons 
are now made to reach within about eight 
inches of the bottom of the skirt, and 
are less full than is a nurse’s apron. 
A pointed bib reaches to the top of the 
bust line, and fills in the space between. 
Two narrow shoulder-straps start from the 
back and front of the waist and button on 
each shoulder. These aprons are susceptible 
of much trimming, tucks and embroidery. 
The English waitress’s cap is less often seen 
here, and so is desirable on that account ; it 
is larger than those universally worn in 
America, although smaller than those worn 
by an infant’s nurse, and is worn on the top 
of the head; it has a full crown, a ruffled 
edge, and a black bow is worn on the point 
in front. A waitress’s hair should never be 
fancifully arranged when on duty, but neatly 
turned back off the face or parted; curls or 
bangs are no more permissible on a maid 
servant than is a moustache on a man ser- 
vant. 

THE NURSE'S COSTUME 

An infant’s nurse wears an apron that 
quite covers her, it is so long and full. Her 
cap entirely covers her hair, except in front, 
and is trimmed with a succession of ribbon 
loops arcund the crown until it reaches the 
back, when the ribbon falls in long ends to 
almost the bottom of the skirt. A long and 
full cape, quite enveloping the person, is al- 
ways worn by the Frenchwoman in this 
capacity, and is also worn here when 
one wishes to be particularly up to date; 
a spotless collar and always an im- 
maculate handkerchief held in the hand, 
completes the uniform as worn by les nour- 
rices Parisiennes. 


THE PROPER BEFORE-THREE-P. M. UNIFORM 


All the household maids whose duties 
cause them to be visible above stairs should 
appear in pink or blue wash frocks, white 
aprons and small caps before 3 Pp. M.; after 
that hour, they should wear black dresses, 
turn-over collar and cuffs, white apron and 
small cap, and so be in proper condition to 
appear in the presence of their superiors 
when called upon to serve them. A servant 
should never be permitted to address her 
superiors by substituting the personal pronoun 








A neat device for preventing any parting 
of the ways between the shirt-waist and the 
skirt is the Zaun belt buckle, which comes 
in various colored metals. Its chief merit is 
that it can be worn with any width belt or 
with a sash, 


for Sir and Madame, as, Will Madame be 
served to so and so? and not, Will you have 
so and so? Also, Yes, m’am, and No, 
m’am, should not be allowed, but Yes, 
madame, and No, madame ; Yes, sir, and No, 
sir. They should only speak when spoken 
to, and then to receive the order without 
comment. This is not snobbishness, neither 
is it too exacting, for it places all servants in 
the position they belong in and which no 
amount of familiarity can lift them out of, 
and it teaches them to respect those who are 
by birth, education, judgment and experience 
their superiors. 

Servants should be treated with uniform 
justice, kindness and confidence (when it is 
earned) and their creature comforts well 
looked after, but, until the universal brother- 
hood of man is established they must be 
made to understand that they must as cheer- 
fully and patiently fill their niche, even 
though it be an humble one, as those in au- 
thority over them have to fill theirs, and 
likewise have to learn their lesson in humil- 
ity, for each of us sometime and somewhere 
is forced to learn ** A patient obedience to a 
patient God,’’ whether it be in the upstairs, 
or in the downstairs walks of life, 


A BUTLER AND HIS DUTIES 
A butler, when only one man is kept, 
serves at breakfast, and answers the door- 
bell in his butler’s jacket, but while he is 
cleaning silver, etc., he wears a gingham 
apron with a bib, minus his jacket. After 
3 Pp. M. he should be in a dress suit, white tie 
and noiseless shoes, that he may be ready to 
answer the door-bell when callers need his 
attention. At dinner, in addition to the 
above, he should wear white cotton gloves, 
and always have a clean-shaven face. 
‘*Let all things be done decently and in 
order,’’ and so bring harmonious homes and 
and surroundings into our experiences. 









SEEN ON THE STAGE ‘] 


; 





bey’s, as the name of a theatre is an 

undesirable, even though necessary, 
change. Time was when Koickerbocker 
was dignified and unhackneyed, but what 
with ice companies, insurance companies, 
proprietary medicines and ‘* breeches’’— 
bicycling and other kinds—using the name, 
it has been hopelessly vulgarized. However, 
a Knickerbocker Theatre New York is to 
have, and its manager, Mr. Al. Hayman, 
proposes to open the newly rechristened 
house on the 14th September with Francis 
Wilson in Halt a King, a new opera. 
The Sign of the Cross, the London success, 
with Sir Henry Irving’s son, Henry B. 
Irving, in the title rdle, will be given at this 
house. Later a dramatization of Gilbert 
Parker's The Seats of the Mighty will be 
produced by Beerbohm Tree and a company 
of English actors. The Knickerbocker cer- 
tainly starts out with an exceptionally inter- 
esting line of plays. 

Fregoli, the wonderful monologist, is to 
receive $1,000 a might under a contract by 
the terms of which he is to make a tour of 
the United States and Mexico, his farthest 
point being London, England. 

Leslie’s troupe of trained dogs is among 
the attractions at the Olympia roof garden. 

Harry Rogers, another coster singer from 
London, has been pleasing Casino roof gar- 
den audiences during this week. 

EI Capitan, after a fourteen weeks’ run at 
the Broadway Theatre, will be taken from 
the boards on Saturday of this week. It is 
billed for reappearance here in February next. 

The opera at Terrace Garden’ for the re- 
mainder of the week is Poor Jonathan. 


| gree: as a substitute for Ab- 


AT THE THEATRES 


Broadway— 8 15, El Capitan. 

Casino—8, In Gay New York. 

Terrace Garden—8.15. Poor Jonathan. 

Seidl Concert—8.10, at Brighton Beach. 

Casino Roof Garden—Variety. 

Olympia Roof Garden—8.15, Fregoli. 

Koster & Bial’s - Roof Garden— Variety. 

Eden Masee—Concert, Waxworks, etc. 

Madison Square—Roof Garden—Variety. 

American Theatre— Roof Garden— Variety. 

Proctor’s Theatre, 23d St., near 6th Ave., and 58th 
St., near 7d Ave.— Variety. 

Manhattan Beach—Sousa’s Band, 3.30 and 7.15; 
Evangeline, 9; Rice’s Circus, 3.30 and 9; Pain’s 
fireworks, 8.15. 


BEER WAGONS AND BICY- 
CLES 


CAUSE OF THE FREQUENT COLLISIONS BE- 
TWEEN THESE VEHICLES 


O one who has read of the numerous 
N accidents to bicyclists in the streets 
of New York the past year or so 
can have failed to notice the large proportion 
of them that have been caused by beer wag- 
ons. The other day a collision between a 
beer wagon and a trolley car in Jersey City 
was the cause of four or five deaths, and sev- 
eral cases of severe injury ; and attention was 
then called to the fact that about the stupid- 
est set of drivers in our streets were the drivers 
of beer wagons. 

I think I can explain this seeming mys- 
tery, and am glad to do so in the interests of 
good government. It is a custom of the 
brewers’ trade to allow employes to have all 
the beer they choose to drink free of charge. 
As a consequence, brewery employes, includ- 
ing the drivers of beer wagons, are in a chronic 
state of disgraceful ‘* booze.”’ 

It is a question whether the average beer 
wagon is not regularly more in the control of 
its team of horses than of its driver, as it rolls 
along on its ** booze ’’ carrying, and ** booze’” 
distributing daily round, from saloon to sa- 
loon. 

And numerous so-called accidents follow, 
as a matter of course. The above is un- 
questionably the explanation of an existing 
evil, but the remedy is unfortunately not so 
easily pointed out. 

H’s letter to New York Times 

New York, 12 July, 1896. 


BE INTELLIGENT AND CUL- 
TIVATE SAVOIR FAIRE 


N all-round intelligence and a well-bal- 
anced intellect are greatly to be de- 
sired, but if one cannot, to her 

belief, be both intellectual and intelligent, 
by all means cultivate intelligence and 
encourage powers of observation and cul- 
tivate savoir faire, which essential qualities 
are often lacking in one who is intellectual 
without being intelligent, and consequently 
such an one loses the essential qualities 
which ensure an all-round success. Add 
to this tact, and then one is armed and 
equipped to be out in the front ranks in 
the march of progression fiom every stand- 
point, from the smallest detail of the out- 
ward appearance of one’s house of clay to 
the proper navigating of the same to the in- 
telligent and euphonious voicing of well-as- 
similated convictions and sentiments, which 
undoubtedly carry greater conviction than 
when voiced through a careless, behind-the- 
times personality. It rests almost entirely 
with one’s self to limit or to improve one’s 
mentality and consequently one’s surround- 
ings, for ** As a man thinketh in his heart so 
is he.’’ Let us, therefore, seek the best way 
to accomplish even the trivial details of life 
that we may realize harmonious results and 
be an influence for progress as we journey on- 
ward. 


DESCRIPTION OF COSTUME 
SHOWN ON PAGE 54. 


MADE BY A. H. METZNER 


T is composed of tan cloth. Plain skirt. 
Jacket bodice with revers and cuffs of 
green velvet, slashed and to show 

underneath white satin studded with gold 
spangles, ‘Tight-fitting waistcoat of white 
cloth, trimmed with gold buttons and gold 
cord, . 


; 


Women of generous proportions as well as 
those less opulently endowed will welcome the 
bathing corset manufactured by the Pansy 
Corset Company. It is made of flannel, the 
seams being felled and the finish throughout 
neat, and as tasteful as the material permits. 
The steel in front is replaced by four whale- 
bones, which are closely grouped, The other 
bones in the corsets are placed sufficiently near 
together to prettily outline the figure. An 
ingenious arrangement—a sort of buckle and 
straps, all of flannel—fastens the corset in the 
back, There is no opening in front. 
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ROWAL BAKING POWDER 


Are THe Perrecr (OU 
WEAURIER Foop. DAINTY 
APPETIZING, WHOLESOME. 
ROYAL Makes THE BREAD. 
CAKE AND PASTRY LIGHTER, 
SWEETER, FINER FLAVORED 
MORE DIGESTIBLE. 















































